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THERE is scarcely a writer who enjoys a more extensive share of repu-- 
tation than Mr. Pallas, and who has more reason to be proud of the effects 
of his labours in a country which he has long honoured by his residence, 

"and to whose civilization he has greatly contributed. It is observed. that in 
nations which have attained a certain point of refinement, works are seldom 
“produced which excite astonishment, or operate by any sudden, or visible ef- 
fecl toa change of national manners and _ peculiarities. But what is true 
of a people who have arrived at a very high point of knowledge, is not of 
a nation just emerging from barbarism. ‘The unéasiness of ignorance is soon 
felt when some one is at hand to point oat our wants; and there is no appe- 
‘tite so strong among a people who are beginning to taste the benefits of civil 
’ society, as that which impels them to self improvement. 

With, the conviction of this truth, the empress Catherine of Russia in- 
vited the learned of every nation to grace her capital, and assist her in the 
task of civilization ; for till a nation becomes learned and scientific, it can 
scarcely be considered as purified from the dregs of ‘barbarism. 

» Germany, formerly the - storehouse of nations, at present of authors; 

was liberal in the supply 3. her Own consumption was indeed great, but she. 
had enough to spare for her neighbours. A powerful sovereign having de-"— 

clared her intention of putting her people to school to the tutors of other na- 

tions, and being eminenfly liberal in her offers soon accomplished her 

Wishes, and Russia beheld instructors flocking to improve her from all parts 

fi ExPpe, and commenced under them her first course of discipline and 
ring. . , ae 

The quick attainment of civilization in this immense empire has-been & 

, Subject of surprise with many, who attempt to establish their paradox by the 
example of other European nations, who were held for many centugies in the 
chains of barbarism and ignorance, and at last, with a tardy,reluctance, and 
a seeming unwillingness td be disciplined, emerged to es elements of 

knowledge. This paradox however. vanishes before a moménit’s ‘investi- 

 Bation:——He who teaches himself" must ‘necessarily acquire knowledge 
slower than he who is taught. ‘France, England, and Germany, had to 
Civilize themselves; for, in the middle ages, all were involved in the same 
darkness and obscurity. _ Butyno soonef was the art of printing discovered, 

"and science rescued from the perversion of the monks and the schools, than 

y years after, even in England, learning spreatl with such rapidity, that 
the scholars of Elizabeth’s reign may justly challenge comparison with any 
of the last century. But very different was the case of Russia: an ‘wneivi- 
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lized people, once formed into society, had only to express wants, and 
have them relieved: learning and the arts were in the neighbourhood ; the 
elements of science were at hand; and instructors were at the beck to point 
out the use of them. 

These remarks will not be thought unnecessary, as they answer a question 
which has often heen enquired. Among the learned men who were receiy, 
ed under the protection of the empress Catherine, Mr. Pallas was most 
distinguished by her partiality. She employed him in collecting information 
with respect to the distant provinces of her empire, of which she seemed to 
know nothing more than that her dominion was undisputed over them—tha 
they lay in such a degree of longitude and latitude; but in regard to their 
state, their manners, and cultivation, she was wholly ignorant. Mr, Pallas, 
therefore, became her topographer, her geographer, her natural historian 
—in other words, her land-surveyor, and was employed to tell his mistress’ 
the value of what she possessed. 

There are few writers whose range of science is more extensive thay 
that of Mr. Pallas; he unites in himself many different talents; he is 
not barely the historian of climates, or mapners; the geographer, or 
naturalist; but the statesman, and the observer of human life. It,is 
somewhere observed, that he who intends to prosper in a new settlement 
must, unite many trades; he must be a tanner as well as a-shoe-maker; a 
cloth-weaver as well as a taylor.—It is only in countries of extreme refine- 
ment that we can expect our several wants to be supplied by different hands. ; 
The same remark is true as applied to what is expected from the learned in 
Russia. Mr. Pallas’s labours have not before now been submitted to the 
English reader ; and we have to regret that our language has not been enrich- 
ed with more of them. There is_still a work of ‘travels in Russia, in five 
volumes, by the same author, which remains untranslated. — Whilst the press 
teems with so much nonsense from the French; we wish some gentleman, 
who has talents and leisure for the undertaking, would engage in the task: we 
assure.bim of sugcess, and it would’be a matter of no great difficulty to ex. 
cel the present translation. i 

The Crimea has lately become an object of extreme curiosity, and 
. great political interest:—Russia now feels her weight, her interest, 
strength ; and has established herself in the place which she o 
to fill among the other European nations, Her immense extent of ter- 
Titory is,.iadeed, little dangerous from its being for the most part unculti, 
vated, and uncivilized, and her population is not ‘likely {o inspire 
dread from the desperate state of servitude; and poverty, in which itis 
plunged. But good government can effect almost any thing, provided it has 
the materials to work with. A good politician, with territory and inhabk 
. tants, will make a powerful ok pel a rich kingdom ; the-art of civilizas 
tion, indeed, is liable to'many interruptions; but under the directiofi of a 
wise pdlicy, and a steady perseverance, it will conquer all obstructions. 
The é ea, now united to Russia, is one of the most fertile countries@t 
uuiverse ; it Hégmnder-a happy climate, and is rich in all the productionpne- 
cessaty tovlife: “It possesses the most. advantageous ports in the Blac : Sea, 
and is eveiy way favourable to Cémmerce. In his travels in the Crimea, 
Mr. Pallas gives an account of the city of Perekop, which-héeesteems a 
of considerable importance both to Russia, and the Crimea! If the projet 


of opening free ports should be realized, and the commerce from the Biack 

Sea to the Mediterranean vigorously promoted, Perekop, he seems'to think, 

would be a place of importance. From Perekop he proceeds to Bakhishis 

rai, of which he gives a minute description,@which it is inpossible to abridge 

faithfully, and unjust to mutilate. His geographical and physical soo 
4 a 
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he south western quarter of the Crimean peninsula is extremely curious and 
scientific. Mr. Pallas permits nothing to escape him; he explores:the. pre- 
sent state, and the past, and is extremely learned oti the.subject of antiqui=. 
ties. But as it is impossible to follow him through all the cities, and pro=. 
vinces, which he -visited, it will better accord with our plan to collect and, 
abridge from his narrative what he terms General Remarks on the Peninsnla 
af the Crimea. é 3 

The population of the Crimea formerly amounted to half a million. Its 
frst diminution took place in 1778, when, in consequence of the peace con- 
éluded with thé Turks, above thirty thousand christians, as well Greeks, as 
Armenians, then settled in Crim Tartary, were removed to the country bes 
tween the Don and the Berda, beyond the Sea of Azof. The emigration 
of the Tartars was still more numerous when Russia took possession of the 
Crimea from 1785, to 1788. The Tartar inhabitants of the Crimea may 
be divided into three classes: The first includes the Nagays; a remnant of 
the Tartars of Kuban, who were carried, to the number of 4,500, by the 
Turks into the Crimea, and dispersed among the nobility for their maintain- 
ance. . Their condition was soon changed ; they. acquired opulence by rear 
ing cattle, and are enabled to pay high rents to their landlords. 

The second class consists of those Tartars who inhabit the heaths, or Step- 
pes, as far as the mountains, on the north side. They devote themselves td 
the rearing of cattle more than the mountaineers, but are at the same time 
husbandmen. =“ 3 ites 

To the third class belong the inhabitants of the southern vallies, bounded 
by the mountains; a mixed race, originating from-the remnants of various 
nations, crowded together in the Crimea at its conquest by the armies of the 
Mongolian leadérs.—They appear a people not given to industry, and of 
manners far from pastoral.—They are unprofitable and unworthy inhabitants 
of those paradisaical vallies, and have a disposition ever prompt to revolt 
against the Russian government. ; 

The nobility, and the priesthood are highly respected among the Crimean 
Tartars, and in former times were often able'to make a formidable resist- 
ance against the khan, and even to effect his deposition. With the excep 
tion of three or four families allied to royalty, there are seven ancient fami- 
ies who never entered into the service of the khan, pretending to a kind o 
political independence; nor did they ever take the field otherwise than vo- 
luntarily.. The revenues of these nobles consisted of their tenths from their 
landed property; the herds and flocks depastured on them ; the profits of 
their own husbandry, and live stock ; and the tribute paid them by the Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians. There is another class, called Thelebi, which does 
not completely rank with the nobles, though it is distinguished from the; Ple- 
beian Tartars, and esteemed as the descendants of the Mufti, and other dig: 
lied clergy. »- we ae 
_ It would be superflaous here to enlarge on the ceremonies and customs of 
the Tartars ; as they agree in everyrespect with those of the Tutltish Ma- 
hommetans, so often described by travellers ---Polygamy is gepresuent ; male 
and female slaves are not common in that country; but t nobilily support 
humerous idle aitendants. . Their pridé eOnsists in rich and beautiful apparel 
or their wives and themselves, and inhandsome equipages to ride into 
lown, accompanied by a train of domestics who follow them 6n all occas 
sions; they live in the same indolent manner as their lords. ) The gé€nerality 
of these nobles lords are so ignorant that they can neither read nor wrile$ 
and; instead of signing their names, they substitute an impressionof theig 
tings, on which a few Turkishjwords are engraven. Some of the young 
nobility, however, are beginning to study Russian, to-apply Dasesieioun to 
feacing and writing, and thus daily become more civilized. @redulity and 

R idleness 
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idleness are the principal traits of the Tartar character: To sit with a pine 
in their hands, frequently without smoking, for many hours on a shady bank, 
or ona hill, though totally devoid of all taste for the beauties of nature, and 
looking straight before them, or if at work to make pauses and above aii, 
to do nothing, constitute their supreme enjoyments. The language and 
writings of the real Tartars differ little from those of the Turks. Their 
mode of living is temperate, simple, and careless. Their warm clothing 
throughout the summer, and the little fatigue they undergo, defends the Tar. 
tars from almost every disease. Many natives arrive at a vigorous old age, 
and the country itself is infected with few epidemic diseases. 

From its geographical situation, climate, and soil, the Crimea is the onl 
Seger in Russia, in which all the products of Italy and Greece, that are not 
cultivated in the northern provinces, might be introduced and multiplied, — 
Independently of the deficient population in general, as well as the want of — 
substantial, expert merchants, and industrious inhabitants, the greatest obsta- 
cle to the prosperity of the Crimea arises from the circumstance, that the 
most beautiful mountains are chiefly occupied by villages, too small in pro- 
portion to the extent of these lands, and inhabited by slothful Tartars, 
whose rural economy exhibits a passion for devastation peculiar to that peo- 
ple. Constantly disaffected towards a christian government, they never 
cultivate more than is indispensably necessary for their food and clothing; 
placing their supreme happiness in indalence and repose. The women and 
children sit inactively in their harems, and appear to be expressly trained to 
an idle life. The Tartars seem to have an insuperable objection to woods 
and forests, and are ambitious that their whole country should be denuded. 
The waste of timber is never supplied by new plantations; for the Tartar 
never looks forward to futurity, and is too indolent to labour for a remote 
convenience. 

Another circumstance which will impede the prosperity of the Crimeais, 
the dividing and apportioning of the best crownslands, since the Russians 
took possession of the country, to absentees, who are disinclined to new 
plantations and improvement, or want capital to embark in them. Thus the 
tertile vallies on the southern coasts, in 1796, were distributed among pro- 
prietors of this description, which might, by a more economical arrange- 
ment, have been made eminently useful to the empire. 

Lastly, one of the greatest impediments to the prosperity“of this country 
is found in the insecurity of landed property. How much an uncertain 
tenure must operate against agricultural improvement is (60 evident to need 
proof; he who can scarcely.fancy himself a possessor has no ambition to be 
an improver, and a man seldom risks his capital with the view of future 
profits, who is perhaps not secure even of those of the present moment, 
Since the Crimea has been in the possession of Russia, the lands which fell 
to the crown, eithef as demesnes of the khans, or by confiscaticn, were 
granted hereditary property, without specifying whether such districts be; 

onged to the proprietors with all their rents, or profits, in the same as 
as the farmed ees in Livonia; or whether the Tartar inhabitants were to 
be considered as Entirely independent on the land-holders. If we revert to 
ancient times, when the Tartar hordes invaded the Crimea; the conquerors 
seem to have exercised a complete feudal dominion over the old inhabitants, 
The lands were distributed among the different chieftains; and the com: 
soldiers were mostly considered as farmers anddenants. About two hundred 
and ign Jens since, under the reign of an ancient khan, regular limils © 
were settled for the villages, and occupiers of land in the plains, and propet 
documents were made ‘out for those whollwere entitled to such grants. 
When the Turks possessed the Crimea, Murses of distinguished merit, on the 
recommendation of the khan, obtained from the sultan grants of rived 
e cls, 
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tficts, to be enjoyed only during life, as a reward for their services; by which 
tenure they received the rents for their emolument, and only paida certain 
git-rent to the Turkish treasury. But as the Crimea, at the peace of Kut- 
shuk-Kainardshee, was entirely exonerated of its dependency on the Turkish 
empire, this territory on the southern coast reverted to the last khan, who 
farmed out the rents. The Russian nobility were now in possession of the 
greater part of these lands, which they farm out to the Tartars, but pay 
nothing from the profit to the khan. ~ 
Mr. Pallas enters into a learned description of the several productions of 
the Crimea, and shews himself the mineralogist, the botanist, and the 
agriculturist, as well as the statesman, and the philosopher. The account 
he gives of the locust is too curious to be omitted, but we are compelled to 
reduce it within shorter limits. | 
In serene warm weather the locusts are in motion in the morning, 
immediately afier the evaporation of the dew. At first some are seen 
running shat like messengers, among the reposing swarms, which 
are lying partly compressed upon the ground, at the side of small emi- 
nences, and partly attached to small plants and shrubs. Shortly after, 
the whole body moves forward in one direction.——They resemble a 
swarm of ants, all taking the same course at small distances without touch- 
ing each other. They uniformly travel towards a certain region as fast as a 
fly can run, and without leaping, unless pursued. In this manner they ad 
vance from morning:to evening without halting, frequently at the rate of a 
hundred fathoms a-day. Although they prefer to march along high roads, 
foot-paths, er open tracts, yet when their progress is opposed by hedges, 
bushes, and ditches, they penetrate through them ; their way can only be 
impeded by the waters-of brooks or canals ; as they appear terrified at ever 
kind of moisture. Towards sun-set the whole swarm gradually collects in 
parties, and creep up the plants, or encamp on slight eminences.— Wee then 
to the vineyards in which such a swarm settles for the night ; and if the fol- 
lowing day should happen to be cold, cloudy, or rainy, ia which weather they 
never travel, they not only consume ail the weeds and vine leaves in it, but 
frequently, when the weeds do not supply them with sufficient nutriment, and. 
exercise, they completelygstrip the bark ‘and buds off the young twigs; so 
that these shoots remain throughout the summer as white as chalk, and full of 
sap, without producing fresh foliage. The same fate awaits those places on 
which they settle for the purpose of casting their skins. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, that while the vine blossoms continue closed the insect does _ 
not attack them, but as soon as they are blown it devours the whole of them 
in the most rapacious manner, the stalk only being spared. 
Such is the destructive progress of an army of locusts. 
But we are already encroaching upon our limits, and the work of Mr. 
Pallas must be dismissed. Upon the whole, it is rather a book of utility than 
entertainment. The author’s journey was undertaken for state purposes and 
not for private amusement; he. writes therefore, to politicians.more than 
if, other class of readers, and to such his work is iarly interesting. 
General philosophy and science are not however excliided from his plan; 
as a botanist and an antiquarian, his knowledge is profound, ‘aiid to readers 
,of this taste he will be a welcome companion. But the common, and there- 
fore more numerous class, will not.have much curiosity to peruse him ; there’ 
is no allurement for the reader who is not scientific,.and the superficial mass 
is the greatest.—We are affaid, therefore, with all its splendid typographic 
decorations, this work will have the fate of many more, equally learned and 
profound ; it will be consulted, and not read; it will be praised, but not 
added to our libraries. The vignettes are beautifully coloured, the plates are 


humerous, and well executed, and the maps are exyemely correct, and 
Copious, . The 
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The History of the Wars which arose out of the French Revolution : ‘to which 
ts prefized a Review of the Causes of that Event. By Alexander Stevens of 
the Honorable Society of the Middle Tcmple, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 31. 13s, 64), 
boards. Phillips, 1803. . 
THE explosion of the French Revolution is that atra of the world which 

bestows as distinct 4 character upon the times in which it happened, ag 

either of the four first monarchies has given to the several periods of their 
existence. If we were inclined to give reins to the little eloquence we’ 
have, we might here talk, with many of our contemiporaries, of the system of 

Europe being changed, of a new order of things commenced; and lament 

the overthrow of those principles of religion and morality which governed 

and contained the world.—But we have limits in the plan of our work 
which we do not find in our zeal; this declamation must be left to suc 
as have more time and room than ourselves, and our own pages must be oes 
cupied with a cursory review of the present interesting work. A maxim with 
respect to history wanders abroad which has been too long received to bé 
wholly without truth,—that the narratives of great events are seldom well de: 
scribed hy those who have lived in the times which gave them birth, Perhaps 
to the writers of every other kingdom this maxim may have applied,—and 
once to those of our own. But such is the present perfection of our free 
dom that every thing is openly discussed,—there is no fear from the ine 
fluence of a great character; every thing is known, and the press may 
diffuse it widely; its licentiousness is only restrained by its necessities; 
and if we have a great deal of scandal, we have yet a great deal of truth— 
The negotiation of Embassadors, and: the resolutions of Cabinets, as our 
constitution requires them to be brought to light at the proper season of 
inquiry, are all open to the discussion of the English historian’; and there 
is nothing to restrain him from the exercise of unlimited investigation into 
the conduct of men and things, but his own discretion. With this liberty; 
so serviceable to the historian, other circumstances have concurred to assist 

Mr. Stevens in his present narrative. 
The French Revolution and the wars it gave rise to, were subjects of 

perpetual controversy ; every event gave birth to a swarm.of pamphlets, 

and the frequent collision of party writers must at least have elicited some 
truth among much misrepresentation.—A certain illustrious nobleman is 
said to be possessed of every pamphlet, written upon the French Revolu: 

tion and the late war; can his library sustain an additional load? . 
But the present writer has possessed advantages of a superior nature; he 

has not made one book from another, or reduced and arranged materials 

common to all readers; he has obtained access to such sources of informa- 
tion as might correct popular errors, and hag received the clue of their 
conduct from statesmen themselves, and heard their own commentary and. 
reasons of their action.—To a noblemun lately in a high official situation he 
was indebted for an important communication ; he professes likewise ag: 
knowledgments to,many actors in the scene, but does not acquaint’ 
with the extent of the obligation. “* 
He begins his work with a summaty account of France from the early” 
periods of its monarchy; this was perhaps unnecessary, but he has td 
plead the example of Davila—He has however imitated him with mu 
prudence in making it rapid and concise.—Hisaccount of the earlier kings 
the state of the nation, and the convocation of ‘the orders, together with 
the characters of the monarchs, seems imitated from the Tableant His* 
toriques, published @ few years since in Paris, a. work which we are rejoiced 
to hear is now in the hands of a translator—The language he holds of the 
al Pee ministers, 
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‘ninisters, the reflections on the finances, the view of the writers of the 

fneyclopedia, and the causes to which he attributes the Revolution, seem 
to correspond very minutely with the work we have mentioned. 

In this introduction, which contains 170 pages, there is nothing very re- 
markable but the avowal of the author’s sentiments.—He seems to censure 
the conduct of the king and the ministry with much severity, and pal- 
liate with too much fondness the excesses of the people.—The conduct of 
the kirig and his ministers was often ill-judged, but seldom tyrannical, 
—The author’s joining in the cry of the corrupted Orleanists against the 
Bastille and the other receptacles of despotism, is not much to his credit.— 
Let him read Moleville’s account of this—He will there find that the taking 
of the Bastille, so pompously boasted of as the recovery of the liberty of 
the nation, and the release of thousands from despotism, only gave free- 
dom to’two old prisoners of state, one of whom was an idiot, and the other 
a person who would not have been suffered to go free even by our own 
government. : a Se 

The body of the work commences with the campaign in 1792, and 
proceeds witha gradual enymeration of events to the peace of Amiens, 

" Ina publication of such bulk it is impossible to follow a writer step b 
step; and whatever commentary we could give would only embrace suc 

. topics as are familiar to the reader, and upon which public opinion is far 
the most part made up,——Mr. Stevens, however, is never venomoys— 
whatever: are his political opinions, he endeavours to substantiate them by 
argument, and those who dislike his reasoning have no grounds for suspect- 
ing his intentions. Questions of politics are seldom of that irrefragable. 
demonstration as to exclude contrariety of opinion. The political code 
does not, like the moral, present a determinate system of action; difference 
on these subjects have existed between the best of men, and will still con- 
tinue to divide them into parties so long as governments exist. We have, 
therefore, no quarrel with Mr. Stevens, because he thinks differently from 
.i8; he betrays no uncandid animosity in his writings, and believes other 
men, who disagree with him, as well-intentioned as he has shewn himself. 
When the French Revolution was in the course of establishment, before 

. the war with England broke out, Mr. Stevens gives this account of the state 
of opinions and parties which we shall select for our extract : 

‘The war of opinions had already commenced in Britain and some 
‘Machiavelian politicians now began to augur the necessity of a war of 
‘another kind. A divine (Dr. Price) alike respectable for his talents and 

- his integrity, having preached a sermon asserting the justice of the Eng- 
‘lish Revolution at the latter end of the seventeenth century, and antict- 

« ‘pating much happiness from that which had recently occurred in France, 
» some persons were pleased to take umbrage at his opinions ; but it was 
‘reserved for.an eloquent stateman (Mr. Burke) who was supposed to 
‘have devoted the whole of his life to the causeof liberty, to attempt a 
“tefutation. The elegant work in which he endeavoured with considera- 
‘ ble success to gild and varnish the obsolete doctrines of a Filmer, a Brady, 
»fand a Sacheverel, lost him many friends; but, on the other hand, it 
‘gained him the hearts of all his. former enemies, and not only procured 
‘him the prospect and even promise of a peerage, but rescued himself and 

{family from the thraldom of a ruined fortune. oe 

“The rewards prematurély announced ‘for tenets such as these, and that 

» ‘too during the reign.of a family whose elevation from the electoral to the 
'_‘tegak dignity originated solely in the just claim of the nation to alter, re- 
‘form, and change its government, occasioned much surprise and provoked 
* eg many 
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* many able replies. As the current of popular opinion did not then fey 
‘ exactly in the same direction with the favour of the court, a pamphla 
‘ entitled the “ Rights of Man,” in which sentiments of an opposite kind 
‘ were maintained with peculiar asperity of animadversion, was read and 
‘ circulated in such a manner as to alarm the administration. Editi 
* were multiplied in every possible form and size ; it was alike seen in the 
* hands of the noble and the. plebeian, and became at length translated inte 
‘ the various languages of Europe. So greatand so general was the effect, 
* that it seemed to operate like an electric shock, and actually produced a 
* species of political earthquake, the vibrations of which affected more or 
* less every mind in the kingdom. ’ 
‘ The cabinet council, eager to consider this daring reply as the signal 
* of alarm, soon after issued a proclamation, against “‘ Wicked and seditious 
‘libels;” prosecutions were commenced with a zeal hitherto xnknown 
“ since the extinction of the Star chamber, and the press became at.| 
* subject to restraints that but ill accorded with our accustomed notions of 
‘liberty. It was reserved forthe singular fortune of an unlettered man, 
* after contributing by one publication to the émancipation of the Trans- 
‘ Atlantic Continent, to terrify and almost subdue the first state in Europe 
* by another. 
‘ The inhabitants of Great-Britain, whose aversion from the French had 
‘ chiefly originated in the degrading nature of their government, rejoiced 
‘ to behold a neighbouring nation rescuing itself from the bondage of ages, 
* and asserting its rights to a free constitution. Many political clubs and 
* societies were eager to felicitate the First Assembly on its labours; some 
‘ of them actually transmitted shoes for the troops about to contend in the 
* cause of freedom, and even contributed money to furnish them with arms 
: “ against those who wished either to intimidate or enslave them. Of the 
‘ addresses which accompanied these presents a few were unobjec- 
‘ tionable ; but several were couched in language calculated to give offence 
‘ to moderate men of all parties, and abounded with such inflammatory 
* allusions with respect to the British Government, that they incurred the 
* severest censure and reprehension. 
‘ England was at this period recovering fast from the wounds inflicted by 
‘ the American war. The genius of the country had been suffered to de- 
“ velope itself in the elegance, variety, and cheapness of its manufactures— 
‘ Every market in the world was supplied with her commodities ;_ the cities 
‘ of Europe, Asia, and America, glittered with her productions ; the.serag- 
‘ lios of Constantinople, the barbarian majesty of Fez and Tangiers, as well 
‘ as the more refined luxury displayed in the Harems of the East, and even 
‘ the pagodas of China and Japan, were embellished by her artisans— 
* Every street, every bay, and every sea, was visited by our ships ; and there 
‘ was scarcely a portion of the habitable globe that-might not be considered 
‘as contributing at the same time to the opulence of our adventurous mer 
‘ chants and the necessities of our numerous poor. ; S 
* Never was thé idea of a war less popular than at the epoch now. alluded 
‘to. A generous sentiment of forbearance pervaded, the whole. aia 
‘and many men of the greatest weight, talent, and consequence in. 
‘kingdom, were decidedly averse to hostilities. Among the friends of 
‘ peace in one house of Parliament appeared a Bedford, doomed to perish 
* before his talents were fully unfolded; a Lauderdale, distinguished by the 
‘ depth and extent of his knowledge ; a Stanhope, celebrated for his philo- 
* sophical attainments, and already obnoxious to those in power froz the 
* pertinacity of his principles; a Lansdowne, who had occupied = oie 
‘ ts , ai 
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“situations in i state, and was growing hoary i in the. contemplation of 
‘public affairs.—-In another was seen a Grey, just bursting i into manhood, 
“and yet already celeb | for his various acquirements ; a Sheriden. 
“equally delighting by thé keenness of his wit, and convincing by the 
i Peng of his arguments; a Fox, by a rare union of virtues and of 
“talents, eamupia, § the philanthropist, the statesman, and the orator, in the 
“same person.—On the'other hand, a minister, justly celeBrated for his 
‘knowledge of finance, and at the same time capable of displaying the most 
‘ distinguished eloquence, a, this critical period presided over the councils 
‘of the nation, Suéh was the restless activites of his mind, that every. 
‘court of Europe had been by turns the theatre of his diplomatic loits ; 2 
‘and Spain and Russia already felt that he was desirous of acq anew 
‘species of glory. The virtues aad abilities of his father, had originally 
‘engendered a partiality in his favour, and the ingenuous modesty of be 
‘early youth rendered him atone time peculiarly dear toevery Englishm 
‘The injustice, the venality, and the corruption displayed in the course of ’ 
‘the American war, were themes by means of which he allured the nation 
‘and attained the highest,offices of the state: for he had acted the part of . 
‘a tribune. @f the people before he was deemed fit to become the minister of 
‘a king. Eagerly seizing on every . to descant on the degeneracy 
‘of the constitution, Pitt appeared evén for a time zealous to restore it to its 
‘original purity :. these were doubtless the genuine sentiments ofa heart as 
‘yet uncorrupted by power; but unhappily for his country, if not for him- 
“self, the son of the Earl of Chatham, while yet a boy, had discovered an 
‘insatiable ambition, which prompting him to spufa at the idea of ascend- 
ing by the usual gradations of office, taught him at the same time to 


‘to, and even to attain, the summit of COMAREDS single bound. 


‘This youthful statesman had now in some ure logt the confidence 
' of the great body of the nation, by the abandonment of the principles ou 
‘which his reputation was at first found and. those who pretended to 
‘have studied his character, prognosticated long before the pragent period, 
‘that all his seductive schemes for the re: of parliament, the abolition 

‘of the slave, trade, and the diminution ®f the pic burdens, would be 
‘offered up as a sacrifice on the altar of power. 

‘The cabinet, in which the towering genius he premiér overshadowed 
‘the influence of his Colleagues, was in pert fled, at this critical period, 
‘ with those very men who had Yormerly. failed in the attempt to enforce 
‘the clai reat to tax he epresented colonies, and were 
‘supposed to have in no small sh "odium by cama sia 

‘most disastrous w at this country ever witnessed. 
_ §These soon received a considerable accession of ag Frog 
* of opposition.—Fitzwilliam took thétenemies of his fo 
“bosom, with all the zeal of a new convert, but found h Times 
the hea the péiidious embrace. lam, ai cilthare © to 
uct that war for which he had_ been so strenuo advocate, was 
fdesirous to exhibit the same tal ainst the republican French, that . 
* had before displayed in be of the rit 28 Ame ; while — 
tke, himself i, + ed to exhaust vata ers of a mind gifted -: 
fith every sci _& tongue that still fas pinated every hearer, 


inst a. which b ee reproached hay at the same 
‘time cont — a the t d the altars la’ 
ine PR cae 0 rs of ink'tha 
affected, but not ¢ ote the « svg paty 
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% , 
and distorts truth, and that Mr. Stevens is not the best guide in a cours¢ 
of events, which require more impartiality and extensive talents to 
illustrate. From the extract we have given, @he powers of the author 
may be conjectured. In describing the several statesmen, or, as it w 
dramatis persone of his history, with Belsham and other historians of the 
day, he apes Hume in his introduction of the Revolutionary characters in 
the reign of Charles the first.—But of the force, the colouring, and discri- 
mination of fis master, he has no more than his cotemporaries: all is chill 
and dull, the trash of a gazette,—-the altern ulogy and satire of a hire- 
_ling journalist. The style of ,this work is te Sag inelegant ; no 
“vigorous display of new argument, no dexterous palliation of the behaviour 
of thos¢Whom the public condemns, no political wisdom, no classical illy- 
mination, no peculiar penetration into the reason and conduct of things, 
relieve the wearisomeness which the reader must naturally feel in the 
perusal ofjjtwo bulky volumes. If the greater talents¥of the historian 
be wanting, they are generally supplied by the minor qualifications 
of taste and elegance. But here unhappily is a barren waste,, The 
delicate vein of irony and humour which marked the writings of Hume 
_ and Gibbon have no place in Mr. Stevens. In thejart of tasty gad sprightly 
composition he is miserably @lefective: his metaphors, his @imiles, and 
illustrations, are too curious to be Wholly passed over. We will instance 
one hypé@bolically ridiculous, and in the extreme of bad taste. 
“ No sooner, therefore, did the revolutionary volcano burst forth, than the 
‘ troops of the capital were entangled in, and carried along with the bum- 
‘ ing lava.’ Ps 
‘The improper use of words will be observed in the extract we have 
Ziven, together with theinelegance and redundancy of the phraseology, 
The term ‘ engendered’ is afplied.without consulting its meaning, and is very 
offensive to good taste :—to ‘ seize on’ is a redundant vuigarism. The style 
is altogether too wordy, the itions seldom happy, and the author te 
too frequently consulted his pri¥ate prejudices. But it is not our intention 
to conden this book in gross. As it arranges and methodises materials 
which lay before in a confusediiifiass, of which everyone from the general 
interest. they inspire, rae wish a correct account; the ertaking is 
praise-worthy, apd the execution, though imperfect, not undeserving’of pa- 
tronage. But we cannotilissemble our real sentifigents, or hypocritically 
compliment the#public.on an. accession to, their ub fale An 


awkward performance has often "it, been withougits effeg citing the 
emulationf a happier geni e rude unskil ws of the blacksmith 
st Mnowledge of a qygtem 


on his anvil communicated /#omPythagoras his fi 
of music. al 








P. phical sd 'ransactions .of the Royal Society of London for the yul® 
1809) Part 1, 4to, 11. 1s. qgNicol. 
THE republic of letters, with the natural freedom it is in danger, 
like all other institutions, lest emes degenerate into licentiousne 


Some restraining power has thusbee ught necessary,which,withoutct 
ing opinion or exercising unjust seyerity, shall acquire such a reverence 
the public mind, as may supply the place of @athorityy*and be enabled to 
guard the proper establishments of science, to defend them fi 

of malice an ni ,rand the abuse istaken z 

Jéarned men have ffideed oftemi@xercised an ufffic domain: 
republic.of,Jetters by the meré power of prgjudice, and ’ 
an establishedname, but thig has seldom been the case in England, where we 
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are little inclined even Prespect fhe power which law sustain mek less 
that which only rests upon opinion. 

- Jn countries where oad of the press is restrained, science isina 
great measure depen $n arbitrary will; the edict of ‘these societies 
which power acknowledges, are binding upon the philosophers of the king- 
dom, and to contend against their. truth is a rebellion seldom unchastised. | 
Thus in Spain and Italy, not long since, and particularly dugg the ce 
rable* prevalence of the — to vontrovert a dogma of 
formidable an opposition tg fo wer as to withstand a decree of tik a 
those ages indeed, hy social’ subjection depended on the : sam. 
means, and where t es was servitude in onié, dpuld less be ex ce 
degrading corruption inthe other ? i. 

Happily in this country philosophy has recourse to other means; if it 
prevails, it is bythe force of conviction only: into all its dogmas the 
freedom of the ‘PiRéss invites an unlimited investigation, and préceeds 
even from a learned’society, though it is received | with respectful reverence, 
mustypass the ordeal of public judgment before it can be enrolled among 
the decrees of truth. 

In an ad#ertisement xed to the late wines of the society’s trans-. 

" actions 't ader is informed that the pri ‘of the philosophical trans- 
actions was, from time to time, the si act of the respective secretaries, till 
the forty-seventh volume’:the society hot interesting itself, as a bay, in the 
publication, any further than to recommend the revival “of ‘of their 
transactions to their secretaries, when they had cat for any'l of . 
time to be interrupted. This, we are told, was done ath @ view to satisfy the 
public, who might else suspect that their meetings not continued, 


away. ' But certainly no charge of remi @® neglec be entbttain 
ed against this venerable body which, for toms a perio pursued the 
course marked out for it, to contribute by: diffusion of Stience, and the ., 
itiprovement of knowledge, to the solid ts of mankind: & 


‘ But the socicty being sof late years gre enlarged, and: (gir commu- 
“Hieations numerous, it was' tho le, that'a thittee of 
_ “theime should be appointed, td 1 


that the great object for which they were er had be pcm 
t 


the read before 
‘“themty-and select out of them sych as they should ee mog§ proper for pub- 
‘ lidation 4 4in the’ fu ransactions; which cordi done upon the © 
‘26th of M 1752. It is likewise necessary on-this ociAssion to remark, 
‘that it i$ blishe#irule of the , to which they will always ai 
‘here, never'to give @#emPopinions in & upon any subje@- either of 
nie, or art, tha’ es before them ‘therefore the thanks whic 
‘we requently proposed from: chair, to be given to the eer ok e , 
‘ papers amare read at their accustomed meeting, or to the pe 
‘whose fihds they receive them, @fe to be:cdiisidered imho oth 
‘than as a mali of civiljygys in| resdrii'to thé respett shewn to the society 
‘by those co nications.” 
The propriety of this conduct c@f,hardly"be questioned ; theygociety 
& precludes itself’ from’ offendi hilst it ‘preserves its’ dignity.—A 
y» perpetually x ygpewed by election, could not be expected to promul- 
gate opinions wil shoul always bind them ; sometimes they would 
quatrel with public, but more frequently witht Aca own corporate 
decisions, so Haat at y > a jarring decreess s of successive 
popes, wou ave a prey toggguch . ity and dissen- 
cr dence and tguth would be in vain sought bypthe common 


” 


52 * | : Our 
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Of the contents of this part our readers will WB desirous to receive a 
short analysis— 


1. Observations on the quantity of horizontal, tion; with a method 
of measuring the dip at sea—By Dr, hesimeiaeon learned 

though the obvious objection, of which the Dr. takes notice, of the poms 
bility of the refraction differing in opposite points of the horizon at. the » 


same time, seems not sufficiently cleared up. 
2A che analysis of some calamines, by. Mr. Smithson, . 4 
3. nts on the quantity of gases abggrbed by water, . at different 
tem ures, and under iff t “pressur Hen A 
Gieluatle communication. ~ 2% ° * “Ae rene 
4, iments and cbratgns on the various alloys, on the epenilc, 
gravity, and on the comparative Wear of gold—being the substance of a 


report made to the lords of the committee of the privy cil, appointed: . 


to take. in msideration the state of the coins of this dom, and the: 
present establishment and constitution of the king’s mitit—By Mr, Charles 
Hatchett, This paper wil] be read with much curiosity; it is cay 
scientific, and the result of much curious investigation. 





5. Observations on the chemical nature of mours of; e eye— 
By Ri .Chenevix. Thinjgetloen has a high repu for scie: 
ence, and whatever he publis be regarded with interest; his 


out Mmmunication is of the same philosophical character vith 
others w ve seen from him. | 
6. An account of*some stones said to have fallen on the earthin 
France; and of a lumpyof native iron said to have fallen in India — By: 
t ight Hee Charles Greville. This communication will be. read with 
outing our desige to have given an abstract of it, but we found,: 


on const limits, ¢liey wauld not comprise it, though extremely, 
short. ie 


7. Observations on the str 
in which a.portion of that 
Everard 


§. Observations of the Mercury over the di f the sun; 
to wich, is ad added an of the causes which se oe 
the action of mre by r. Herschell.. ay illustrious No! 


wre of the tongue, illustrated by. cases, 
n has been removed by ligature—By 

















here submitted @ curgppeper ; it has‘all theyfigofund eqipofundity and wisdom: 
of’ the author. e, - 


nts and o ons er 
etables ; g ns iliee ag in: 
cation, 


_9. An agcount of some ean 
tuent certain astri 
Tanning—By Mr. Davy, pr of chemistry 

ie need say nothing in praise of this co 

ie a r is known, 







Royal. Insti 
en the name 





1QAin appendix to Witten Mlbencs’ paper, on the Assy ot ® 


gases absorbed by watelm at different PeTaiguyes, and 
ag - 


pendix contains a meteorolegical journal kept at the apartmer 
~~ of the oyal Society, by order of ident and council. 
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Minstrelyy of the Scottish Borllér Sic. consisting of historical and. romantic ballads 
collected in the southern counties of Scotland, with a few of a modera date founded 
upon local tradition. Uae introduction and notes by the editor, Walter Scott, 
Esq. Advocate. 3 v@b. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. Longman and Rees. 


IT was the sa ing of. that great statesman, Cardinal Richelieu, ‘ Let.me 
‘make the ballads. of a nation, and I care not who makes the laws,’ 

We should not comment on mer pe of a remark, in w ‘truthis for 
the mést part suppressed forthe sake of the point, but we 


gnation is to be sought in the great -mass of the people, not in. scipels and 
courts, which refinement vitiates and corrugts. To this mass the Wiecare 
chaunted, and the tales told,—they must be expected, therefore, tu reflect 
their manners, -_° give them ie’ resemblance of themselve sine 
Dr. Percy's pullication of the old English ballads has throw in€onsi- 
derable light on subjects of antiquities, and the same effectis intended by the 
produgtion before us. The compilation has been mide with great judgment 
and taste, and the author has conferred a benefit upon the Scotch’ which, as 
anation emiggnt for a g | acknowledgment of the civilities shewn to.it, 
will not p nrewarded. e eyery ollie: ballad, and tale; a curious 
account is given of the circumstaell on which they are sup to be 
founded. This account must have been extremely difficult to coi it exe 
hibits great antiquarian and histofical research, but the author has nat been 
always condemned to pursue his Jabours unassisted; he has met with the 
aid and encouragement of many illustrious Scotchmengwho have contributed, 
with honourable emulation, ‘te the perfection ofshisplga. Theold eS 
the language is very properly removed when it. igterferes much; Wa 
perspicuity, but sufficient of the venerablegggst Rng reserved (o 
obviate all suspicion of the original. When ay difficulty of linguage occurs, 
the author is at-hand to explain if, and the amusing accounts he gives 
of Scotch superstition fill us with a kind ofiiicasure not wholly. unmixed 
with wonder. Our readers will be gratified wath an extract rl pleasing 


a work, 
But it ma first necessary to ventd#@a fewfieneral remarkg on the 
abject nal ~~ Sere 


The borders of S formed the stage of bloody fonfliets which 
( ge y 
so long raged between dwo,sival nations, The ch or Imgiads of the seve- 
1 liv 


» ral clans hadsitmiged thei ple wholl arms, ‘an , for dbe most 
part, bysrapi 2 upon their ulent, neighbo dn the 


work of retaliation, er, .th Engli not slow ; revenge often» 
chang. the scene of @@vastationgaand for a. time the confines of both * % 


kingdoms were. possessed by a s "free booters... But, th 
re frequemgly, not less hostile to the Eqglish than totbeir own,govern . 
he great ‘Barapg. prided ,themselves on an obstimate resistance of their 
sovereign, and per ursée"@f government was interrupted, as in 
Scotland was frequently the case froma disputed succession, the violent 
, or minority of their kings, they ihe flew to arms, and plundered 
wi the lawless violence of banditti. “*Fheir turbulence seems not to have 
been repressed till isla knowledged the same king.—The battles 
fought, the victorieg*®btaine@p the defiances, the lamentations, and the 


triumphs, form cipal subject of these bal Ab many turn 

on the comm ath 8 customs, a anton Be Rains A 

very elegant and p easin nt is given bordefs in ¢ iptroduction 
eI os . 


t 


id 


‘ 


7 a’ 
to say that the ancient, balms and legendary tales of a people Bre the 
surest marks of tiie anners a ere ihe geal character of 

{ 


i. 
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to the work, in which the chief events of Scotch history are related, wilh 


which they appear to be connected. 


to give.a whole ballad, our readers must accep 


from the ‘ Battle of Otterbourne? 


Te felt about the Lammas tide, 
When the gnuir-men win their hay, 
The dough i of Douglas rode 
Into Bag ‘to catch bis prey. 


He chose the Gordons and the Gr 
With them the Eindsays ligtit a 

But th ines wald not him i 

And rue it to this day. 


And as he turned the dales of “s 
And part.@& Kambrough shire ; 

And three towers on Roxburgh fells, 
He left them all on — 


And he marched up to Newehae 
And rode. it round about; 

¢O wha’s the Lord of this castle, « 
* Or wha’sthe Lady o’t?’ ; 


But up ee (proud Lord Percy then 
And the spake hie ! 


*'T am the Lord of Pihis castle, .. 
“My wife’s the Lady By. <n 


yee rt the Lord ofthis castle, 


‘Sae weel ippleases me !i0 
¢ For efe I crosg the border f exe 
‘ The tane of 1 Unga die. wey 
es 


He took a lang spear in his hand,4 
Shod wi e metal free, , 

And for to t the Douglas there, 
He rode mght furiouslie. rf 


an We can spare niece rdtithe battle of Otterbourne. 


ae = op 
Peet 2 
the publics a oh t 


ancient try. But et a 
ference made to history, 
‘minate rubbish of antiqui 


& old, has little claim to rank as"poetry. 
* ue light upon the history of a 


0 

in the customs p sopersttths 
iquarian, but 

the intelligent and general reader. 8Y'o hun 

of foggotten songs, in order to correct errors and settle dates, is ho amuise- 


pleasing treat to the 


ment to him, who cares not if the 


text of ‘ Robin Hood’ should be disturbed 
should point out many‘judicious emendations: 
ven his book without a 


ked SR elt 
if exbbits: these, as vi * ute to secure 


re 


ildren of the Wood, has been vitiat 
heveditery faults and careless transcripts, "pe is little desirous tha 


We must 
typographic d 
it popularity, 


* 


. § But gae ye up to di te’ 


a on this book a favourable ju 
ballads have of lat 


As it will'not accord: with our Traits 
xtract of a few stanzas 


But O how pale his Lady look’¢ 
Frae aff the castle wa’, , 
When down before the Scottish spear, 
Shesaw proud Percy fa’! - @ 


‘ Had wots 2 ie upon the green, 
‘ And fever atteye to see, ° 

¢ ¥ wad hae had you, flesh and fell; 
* But your sword sall gae wi’ me. 


© And wait there three ; 
‘ And if I come nog ere three dayis end, 
‘A fause knightea’ ye me.” 


6 The Otterbourne’s. a bonnie cur, 


6? Tis, i there to 
* But teh Woven at ourne, 
i * tthe eed my men and 


4 The deer rins wild on-hill and daley) 


‘ The birds fly wild from tree to. tree; 
¢ But there is neither bread nor kale, 

* To ’fend my men and me. * . 
¢ Yet I will stay at Otterbourne, od di) 

¢ Where you shall welcome be, i 
* And, if ye come not at three days end, 

cA fause Lord Pll ca’ thee” 


“ Thither; will I come,’ proud reeves 
¢ By: the might of our Lady!’ 

¢ There will-L bid thee,’ said the Dovel, 
My trowth I plight fo thee.’ 


R2. 


n the attention of 


day runs more in “favour of modetn than 
i indeed as re- 
‘revivifip’ the Widiscri- 


o what, but ype itis 
the revival of some of the 


mn, a great object is answered ; as 


a 
the mind 


dy mauusctipts 


of a barbarous, peuple, 
ey take Aittle hol 
er the 


igh collation and coutif 


natiot 
was a 
partn 
and 1 
whos 
their 

ish 
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The History of the Reign of George the Third, tg the Termination of the late 
War. To which is prefiged, a View of the progessive Improcenient of Eng- 
land, in Prosperity anid¥@¥ength, to the Accession of his* Majesty. In Siz 
Volumes. By Robert Bisset, L. L. D. Author of the Life of Burke, §c. §¢. 
Longman and Rees, &c, 21. 12s. 6d. uf 


THE long and illustrious reign of the present king has beeghjho less fer- 
tile in historical events than favourable to the prosperity ag@happiness 
of his country; it is, in trufh, the epoch of English glory. , 

Distinguished alikejby arf§gnd arms,¥the prise of George the Third is , 
that era in which the’.refinement and perfection gf society have been ses ~ 
cured by well administered laws and the ppt of rational liberty ;p ithe 
commerce and wealth ofa kingdom have been employed to foster the arts, 
and multiply the decent pleasures of life. t % 

The blessings ofthis affluence which commerce has poured . ipon the 
nation, the press has shared with other institutions, Perhaps there never 
was a time when there were such numerous candi@gtes for it in every de- 
partment. The class of historians has to lament fo scantiness of number, 
and many of them, out @@compliment perhaps to that monarch under 
whose proteg#ton the luxuflance of the pres@#has grown up, havedevoted 
their talents to the recital and cel@bration of the events which distin- 
guish his auspicious reign. . 4 

The historian, indeed, has an ample field before him; he has pearls 
thrown at his feet, and has only the labour to stringthem. But this rich- 
ness of materials is not without disadvantage; it often distracts with 
choice, and perplexes by accumulation. To select and arrange is indeg@l 
atask of judgment rather than genius; but it isajudgmenti@p its hard 
trial, and a labour in which many have failed. © 

There is, however, one convenience attending the histori of the pre- 
sent reign which belonged to no other. Ev@gy minute event and transac- 
tion has been recorded in such a variety OF journals, that tkgugh each 
separately may have been under the influenceef party, careless ibe collec- 
tion, and pervemge in its representation, ik may undoubtedly be col- 
lected ba ole mass, and the Me of ng accounts, has the 
peculiamsadvanumpe of defeating the,falsehoods and detectigg the errors of 
each other. Truth is sajq@ fo be discovered from versy,and the collision , 
and opposition, of these journalists affordsthe “best gpportiitiity of [correct 


and ample inf ion. , : F _ 
In thé com emen6 ihe present very meritoriaa annual 


_ compilation began pry, auspices of in which was reposited 
every Political event, ned obo with a statesman’s penetratio 


methodised and arranged with a’ scho ph say and taste. 7 


#8 accessibl@ito every one, and little ni@re seems waptiny, as»far at 


as relates to the er vents., © These materials are still more in- 


creased by the n r of tical defénces which statesmen have written, 
of their own conduct; governors of ‘theig own trusts ; aud generals of gheir 
owkcampaigns. In this age of authéles, every one aspires to serve his 
coufitry in as many capacitiesas he can. An administration is no soover 
dissolved, than the whiple d of its conduct and intrigues is submitted 
tothe public. » A vietory is no sooner obtained, tharitall that relates to it 
is formed into ; for fficers are all Casati, ang@tan describe 
battles as well a8 win thea MT hus every eW@nt ‘is the bottom, 
ind if the historiin does not want industry, he need not want truth. 
Whee there is 0 much to invite the author, mpi of course start for 


the 
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theprize. Dr. Bisset is the-last in the field, and bids fair to be the last in 
the race. 

This gentleman, we believe. made his dcbalhin the Looe ‘world 
with the Life of Burke; some of our readers will Rave seen this workietlt 
ig.no evidence of his competence to the present task. 

As the arrangement of a work of this kind is the corner stone. d 
its excellent i it is fit to develope it: Dr. Bisset shall do it in his own 
words . he disposition of my materials } have adopted the follow- 

‘ing plan:—Previous to the commencemenff the Mistory there is an ty 
‘ troduction, which traces the progressive improvement of England, in inter, 
‘ nal pf@gperity and strength, as.well as in estimation and importance 
‘ foreigw powers, from the earliést times to the beginning of the war, 1756” 

This introduction we must object to as unnecessary. Why are the 
Danes, Saxons, and Romans, to be introduced again upop the stage? Itis 
a complaint against many writers of voyages, that they cannot describe a 
petty island without g in Columbus. What have the customs of 
the Saxons and Danes O with those of the reign of George the Third? 
What is there inexplicable in our trade, commegee, or constitytion, at the 
present day, that requires to be elucidated fi a referenge to the first 
barbarous invaders of this island? ory if it did, it is in so many’Other books, 
that it manifestly irregular to force it into this. That it may be con- 
nected With the subject is very true, so may any one part of history with 
another: but, according to this maxim, if Dr. Bisset had written the his- 


tory of England instead of George the Third, he would doubtless lave » 
begun with the deluge. This trick of book-making, for it is nothing else, . 
t@say the least, is very indecorous in an author of respectability, The same 


rule may appily to poetry as well.as history, and the writer who hurries ix 
medias res, 18 more entertaining’and instructive than he who, with over nice 
and laboured deduction, commences with events of that remoteness which 
cannot be supposed to have ifiluenced the present circumstances and re- 
sults, ;Dr. proceeds,— 

‘ A préliminary chapter fa the causes and outlig@iof hostilities, 
‘ with the internal tr. ‘and state of the coun mg. the last 
* years of the late king in order that the reader, having at the 
* accession of ils present Bfajesty, the outset of natiomsl affairs, feign and 
. bape mi More easily percéive progression afidl res Both in the 
* intr d history, it ha been my endeavour op im a just 
“and king light, the force, @F the British « ter, @@rmed and invi- 
gorated by the British tion; and todemionstrate that "Britain, 
F _ either in peace or in war, prospers conquers, because she iD 
and virtue. This is the. lesson which my narrative at: 

dts to inculcate ; and if I donot succeed, the deficiencyis in my 

¢ om not in my subjéet. It is possible that’ my narrative may be char; 


‘ with national partiality; I confess # love miy countrygiand hate her ene- 


‘ mies; and if this be a crime, I mtst plead guilty.’ 


The reader will easily perceivg the ridiculous cant of this introducti 
—‘ To tell us that he loves his c ountry, ates her enetnies,’ wasypn- 


necessary, as we should readily have erent credit for so national a 

timent, and so common a duty. This affe a foolish sang? 

ness of honesty, this ¢atechism of principles; cig any man. of 

taste. To pipteed, *T ‘trust, however, tat: pon ding my ig 
‘ affection for Britain, and my admiration of her stupendous efio 

* shall be found, even in gepiting the contest with her foes, to atic 


¢ adhered to historical ti and done justice to the exertions of her é0e- 
4 mies, 


~ ee 8 ££ Ono oo 
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‘mies; who, in disciplined valour, genius, and power, far surpassed. any 
‘foes that were ever opposed to the heroes of ancient Greece or Rome. 

‘In the division of this history I have endeavoured to end each volume ° 
‘at some important epoch?! This first closes with the termination of his 
‘Majesty’s first parliament in 1768, and brings Irish affairs to the same period. ° 
‘The second carries the American war to the'capture of Burgoyne. “Fhe 
‘third contains the efforts of Britain under the pressure of difficulty, and her 
‘arduous struggle against the combined force of her revolted cé@lonies, and ° 
ther ancient friends joined with her ancient enemies in Eu ; traces * 
cher through her dangers to’ eace, and@’ends with the dissolution of that” 
‘ raemtg in which a majority of the Commons attempted to dictate to the’ 
«king the choice of a minister. m4 ; ; 

‘The fourth commences the efficient adniifiistration of Mr. Pitt, and fol- 
‘lows the history of péace ‘and prosperity to the eve of an event which was 
destined to fill the’ world with wars unprecedented in the annals @f mations. ' 
‘The fifth, commences with the French Revolution, and finishés at 1794, 
‘when the-character of the French nation was manifested ‘in the junction of 
‘the highest national energy with the most de le national crime. 

‘It was my intention to have extended the work to the peace of Amiens, 
‘but the reé€nt rupture, ith the’ official exposition of its causes, having’ 
‘shewn that ohe of the parties regarded it merely as a temporary truce, the’ 
‘cessation of hostilities appeared to nie to form. a more proper h than’ 
‘the conclusion’ of’a'treaty which the conduct of our enemy bas progmtt to be’, 
“regarded by him as'no treaty. : : 
Such are the objects, plan, and distribution of this present historys and 
* “ifthe execution be received with equal favour as my former labours, it will 

‘answer the most sanguiné expectations of the author.” : 

Having concluded the Dottor’s preface, which stews no novelty of design’ 
in the work, and is not very full of promisey*we shall submit@m extract and” 
close our account. In his frst volume, page'966, the Dr. givesthe following 
character of Wilkes— ‘ :* 

‘ John Wilkes, Esq: member for Aylesbury; was a man of ready ingenuity,” 
_ ‘versatile talents, taste, and classical erudition; he was dining for wit: 


‘and ‘pleasantiimand surpassed most men'ag#&n entertaining and’engaging” 
“companion. was, not) however, eminént'as. a¥enator or a law-giver ;’ 
‘he was extremiéty dissipated ; as ifidiffereit to religion as to morals, and to’ 
“pecuniary circumstamices as to either. Prodi all had ruined his fortune,’ 
“and protigaguhie character; Bankrupfin Circumstancesand reputation, 
‘he had appliétfto Lord Bute to extricat from his'difficultie is cha-’ 
‘racer was so notorioti® a ee ke ete dly bes religiongind mora- 


‘tool. Wilkes in revenge becarii@ia flaining patriot, inveighed against:the”j 
‘attacks upon our rights and liberties, and ‘against the unprincipled wigked~ 


‘ness of the’rulers ; and the’ North Briton was ong, of tie chief veh ; of . 


‘lity cbald not patronise him; ei he m 


“his animadverdion.” % 3 

Wilkes is here represented no! mére’ than another dissipafed. man; the 
character is drawn’ with a very clumsy hand; and the Dr. must be: confessed 
tobe but an indifferent portraitpainter. ‘The emulation of . historiats,, has 
mostly been directed to. the. drawing of characters; the dramatis persone 
of history require an’equal pion ot judgment’ and'taste to sketch with ac- 
curacy: let us examne Dr. Bisset by this test. . Heethus describes the-cele- 
brated Earl of @hat am. ef speaking of the manner of his death, he says 
ps Thus died William a, Si of Chatham 3. his' death Being hastened by 
*his’ efforts to save his country ‘awHose interest and glory it had been the 
“business of. his life to ‘ptomote. ' Many ‘as are the examples of uncommon 
‘ability which Enylish-history presents; she has@ong:to record, more forcible, 
“Vol. 1. Rev. Vol. UI. Mag. T . * more 





ily have rendered him his | 
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‘ more brilliant, or more beneficial to the times.in which it operated, Sure 
‘ passing other senators in glowing, energetic, and commanding Y 

* he still farther exceeded them in political wisdom ; astonishing parliam 
‘as an orator, he astonished the nation and al) mankind as a statesman, 


‘ wren have been united in the same person, such powers of thought, 
relations: 


* speech, and action, Grasping the principles, circumstances, and relat 
“of things to be considered and discussed, he instantaneously perceived 


‘ argumentsito be adduced in deliberation, or the means to be employed ip. 
‘ conduct. “Sagacious to discover, rapid to invent.and combine, luminous, 


* and strong to explain and impress, he weaapisivevend prompt. in execu. 
‘tion. He not only discerned and chose effectual means, but applied them 
* at the instant of time which was most favourable to their efficacy. Th 
‘rqughly master of the haméan. character, he perfectly comprehended the 
* general apd peculiar talents and qualities of all, with whom either accide 

‘ inclinasitin, or duty, induced him to converse. Hence he selected the 

* instru:nents for executing, in the manifold departments of public serviee, 
* his wise, bald, and sublime measures. Not his intellectual powers only, but 
* the estimation resultiggifrom these, in union with his. moral conduct, gave. 
* to Mr. Pitt an authority far transcending that of other ministers: inaccessi- 
* ble to avarice, unseduced by pleasure and luxury, the abstinence of his dix 
‘ positions, and the temperance of his. habits, confirmed that confidence 
* whichis wisdom and magnanimity created ; destined for the army, he did 
‘ not rope an academic education. The ground-work of erudition was 
¢ indeed laid in classical knowledge; but the superstructure was lefi to him 
‘ self.+—His studies were ethics, poetry, eloquence, history and politics; espes 


‘ cially the history and politics of his country, Thus he was, ina get . 


* measure self-taught. His genius, though extraordinary in force and 
* lity, and enriched with ample materials, not being disciplined in proportion 
‘ to its capacityand knowledgeyalid not habitually exert itself in close deduc- 
‘tion; but for grandeur of conception and comprehensiveness of views, 
‘ force of reasoning, depth of conclusion, and sagacity of predictions 
‘ strength and sublimity oF imagery, and appositeness of allusion ; for pathe- 
* tie in e kind and variety for wielding at will the judgment, fancies, 
* and passions of his hearers, Waliam Pitt stood unrivalled. his wisdom, 
“ magnanimity, and energy, are most clearly beheld in theirammects, - a8 the 
‘ beginning of the seven years war, the nation perceiving their Countly 
‘ neglected by*ministers, te: arms discomfited and ingfprious, and her spirit 
* drooping and desponding, called om Mr. Pitt for relief. Unsupported by court 
‘ interest, @bnoxious to the con't cy which haddong rele, he 
* overpo intrigue. He cagpe to the highesy@ifice, when nang else by 
_ “holding it could save the @@it® Having risen exglusively by ability and 
‘4 * himself, his chief object was to bring evilfy kind of ability into action which 
~ * coulgdbe beneficial to the country. Disdaining to govern by parties, he 
“abserbed them all into his own vortex, Froni torpidity , weakness, disgrace, 
‘ and dejection, he chatiged the condition of the nation, to agdour, strength, 
‘victory, glory, and triumph. Nor did Britain by ber affection, gratitude, 
* and admiration, or Europe by her astonishment, bear stronger testimonies 
¢ ~ his exalied merit, than Irance in her hatced. and terror for the name pf 
* Pitt.’ 


We cannct extend our limits for the compeghension of a. character which 


is beat out to unusual length. ; _ 

There is something extremely unpleasant. ip. the por bd Dr. Bisset 
which we wish fiway,—a kind of pomp of expression, an ectaticn of nice 
deduction and subtle discrimination, ae the, most part is nathing more 
than the unnecessary dilation of a plaimidea. He is extremely, wordy and 
ponderous i his diction, webich, though generally grammatica 
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without taste and elegance, He does not indeed use uncouth words, but 
words -in an uncouth manner; a method which he contrives fo disguise 
trite and common sentiment by giving it an uncustomary dress. His style 
jsa kind of a cross breed; it is composed after the manner of a gipsey feast ; 
snd consists in pilfering a scrap, first from one and then from another. 

is pedantically ostentaticus of his critical skill on literary subjects, which 
are unnecessarily discussed ig the present bistory, He has very"little of the 
impartiality he aff-cts,: thaggly he has teo much decorum for a railer. If 
gonsidered as having thrown any new lights ipon the busy and intricate 
affairs of this reign, Dr. Bissets book must rank very low. Thereis nothing 
ingenious or sp.endid, deep or penetrating, @ his work ; all his observations 
srethe hacknied trumpery of pamphlets, and his reasoning that of a news- 
paper and gazetteer.— There is unhappily so much reading befosgigny thing 
can be got at trom the Dr. that we are disgusted ix dimine; and whet he does 
communicate any thing, it comes forth m such a d of words, that the 
tense is obtained with difficulty,—and of no gre e when found. 

- Upon: the- whole this history has not satisfied us, whether its readers 
will be better pieased,*is a matter they must determine for them- 
po re . 





Scenes of Youth or Rural Recollections, with other Poems, by W ~ se 
Foolscap 8vo. 165 p. 4s. boards. “ Vernor and Hood. 1803. 


MOST of these poems are in blank verse, and contain but little poetry. 
The author is not however deficient in description and imagery, though his 
verse has too near a resemblance to prose. We are concerned, tu see 
the number of these d/ank writers encreasing.. lt shouldbe remembered 
that very few subjects demand blank verse, and that authors should choose 
this metre only when it is forced upon them by the peculiarity of their mat- 
ter, and not because it exempts them from the restraints and difficulties of 
thime. We shall submit an extract from Mr. Holloway to o ers, but 
not from hi red prose—‘ Expostulatiomto a Bird started in a favourite 

—_ ; 
= Sweet tee of this. brake-entangled dell— sf 
“W the last spring, | mark’d @midst the 
¢ oy Pai cradle. wave, and heard the mae 
thy soft mother’s kind@entive spouse, — 
© Who toobibis stand upon thghedge-row green, 
‘ To watch the schoul-boy’s Wil@gand wandering steps,‘ - - 
© O startle not! nofanger to this scene, € 
* With cruel heart, or hand felonious creeps.’ ' = 

This will be enough to convince the reader that Mr. Holloway had better 
have devoted pis time to some other employmept than that of courting 
the muses. * : i 





_ Defence of the character and conduct of the late Mary Wolstonecroft Godwin, fonndes 


on the principles of nature and reason as applied to :he peculiar circumstances of her 
\ case, in @ series of letters, 6a Lady. ‘2mo, 170 pp. 48: Wallis, &c. 

WE are extreniély concerned that any one should prostitute his pen in 
defence of a woman whose'principles were subversive o* every establishment 
of religion and morals. Mary Wollstonecroft is a name which has long 
ceased to ‘have influence. The vigorous pens of a More and a West have 
Chastised her insolence and shamed her followers: the name of this woman 
tan only now be revived to her disgace.” This book is unpardonable. 


T2 Coreper 





140 Cowper Illustrated.—Tytler’s Voyage. 


Cowper illustrated. by a seriesof: views, in, or near the Park of Weston: Onderamd, 
Bucks. “Accompanied with copious descriptions, anda brief sketch of the Peet's 
Life. Ato il. 1s. Royal 8vo.'.15s. Demy: 8vo. 10s. 6d: Vernor and 
Hood. 1803. i Lied # Vast 

»© THE life of this amiable Poet ‘by Dr. Hayley came under: our notice in 

our last review. but one. ' Whatever is: here related: of «Cowper; is 

confessed (6,be derived, for the most part, from ‘his ‘biographer it will be 
unnecessary, therefore, to enter into any-of ¢hé, particulars. of his:life. The 
object of the present publication is to illustrate by engravings the seenery dt 
the ‘ Task.’ As far as we are qualified to pass judgment, this ebjectis, 
emjnently accomplished : Platé’- more highly finished, or better executedpit 
haseldom been our lot to see, The descriptions which accompany ‘them 
are no lgggigatisfactory ; the whole, in short, forms an excellent treat for the 
reader wijo-delights in embellishments of this kind. ti af 


The Voyage Home fron Wacpe of Good Hope, with other Poems, relating tot 
Cape and States. By H, W. Tytler, M.D. 410. 70 pp. 5s... Hatchard, 
1803. : ’ tis 1 a 
MANY of our readers will possibly remember Mr. Hastings’ elegant ode 

on his passage to the East Indies, in-imitation of Horace’s - 

‘ + Otium Divos rogat in patenti 





, Prensus A.geo. sla a 
This ode bids fair to rival it. The versification is generally mellifluous 
and correct; we shall transcribe a stanza— a 
Embark’d, impell’d by seas and wind, 
The Cape of Storms we leave behind, 
‘ And skim along the main; 
The 'less’ning shores now seem to fty ; 
Now nought appears except the sky, 
And the green wat’ry plain. 
One of #le epithets might well have been spared, but al 
willbe very acceptable to the feaders of poetry. ' 





® , Calista; or, a Picture of Modern Life. A poem. Inyghree parts. By Lake 
Booker, LED. 4to. 28 pp.» 1s. 6d. Button and Son. . 1803. 
This werk not only correspond#with its title, but even bes beget 
The authof- has given us two thypgs at once,— a pitture of modern life, and 
ad : 


modern poetry. 
Glasgow. A poem. By John Mayne. \2mo. 50 pp. . Cadell and Davies, 
. 1803, 

THIS poem is extremely beautiful. . The ‘author is a suécessful imitator 
of the simplicity of Burns, a man whom Scotland must revere as a poet, as 
long as she maintains any claim to taste arid judgment. The work before 
us is-at once vigorous and elegant: one of the stanzas shall be submitted 
our readers— 

O! for the Muse of Burns, sae fare, 
To paint the groups that gather there! ma 
The wives on We’n’sday’s wi’ their ware— 
The lads and lassies 
In ferlying crouds, at Glassgow fair ; 

. And a’ that passes. * ea 

We always regret the use‘of the Scotch dialect, and if this author could 
have done without it, we should have liked his poem better. A 








Dilsraeli’s Poems.—Guide to the Watering Places. 141 
Novative, Poems, So mare {. D’Israeli, 4to. 55 pp. 48. boards, 
. ~**\ "Murray. 1803. R 
THIS work is from one of the most learned and elegant scholars of the 


—It consists me” 


ly of fables, or narrative poems, of a light and 


rightly vein, and, -or the most part, in imitation of Dryden.—The gé- 
peral airinéss and vivacity of these poems, joined to the peculiar elegance 
ad melody of the versification, must make them an exquisite treat to the 


lovers of poetry.—If we have anyethi 
iss thime and a harsh word—* st Oe 


toi@bject, it is sometimes a care- 
is made to rhime to ‘ gratitude’, 


aod the quaint term ‘ voiceless’ is used.—But what is this against so 
many beauties—gur readers will be impatient for an extract. pe 
‘A tale, addressed to aSybarite..— ie 
‘We should first observe, that when the ancients wished to be & 
man as eminently. dissolute and effeminate, they-called him a Sybarite :— 


There lived in Sybarisa blooming boy, 

Aminister of love, a child of joy, 

By name Anasillis--so much above 

Hispeersin charms, the women call’d- him 
Love, tex 3h 1 

This bird, on flutt’ring wings, refused the 


cage, 

Nor ha feather|in his,sprightly age; 

From the foiled nets of beauty flew secure, 

No touch could lime ‘him, and no glance 
could lure,." °°" °° 

Noropen war, nor ambuscade alarms, - 

Tho’ beauties leagued to praise:each /rival’s 
charms; ; mer 

tang they knew if once his pride could 
fall, 

The slave of one would’ be the slave of all, 

Careless of praise an easy ‘praise he stole, 

And shewed in Sybaris ¢.manly soul,—- 

Tor here the youth a9 feminine were grown, 

One sex appear’d } the wanton town--- 

The grace, whic’ esty o’ér’ beauty 
throws? b dela Os 

When the heart bounding, ° a breast of 

Sows, i 3 
Charms not in her whose glowing limbs are 
& 


Asif her drapery was woven-aing-— 


, Whose serpent 


o’er the forehead die, 
Or wind volup ly a flaming eye-- 
Sweet nature, absent in their pomp of art, 
Too easily they win the easy heart ; 
Unknown the timid wish, the fond delay, 5; 
And pleasure there, could only last oaky 1 


The boy no nymph of Sybaris coulih.touch, 
Tn love they nothing, give, who give teo 
much 


* Nor blame Anasillis; he griev’d to find, '* 
The 


private beauty with a public mind, °*#' 
And: justly deemed those. graces not his 


own, ’ cs 
To stranger eyes solicitously shewn— 


Deep'm a solitude with jealous care 
A hoary lover-hid a child-like fair, 
And from tke crime the just chastisement 


. Sprung ; eesti 

Himself grew older as the Maid grew 
young. 

The sex ag yet unknown, the love unfelt; 

Nor on a painted man, her eye had dwelt; 

For age quicktighted still complained with 


th, ' 
Thathartsts only shower theingggsce on 
youth.--- 


| We regret our limits will not permit a longer’ extract; the whole poem 
is exquisitely beautiful ; the levity” without grossness, and the subject, 
though trifling, is dignified by the. poetry.---To the other attractions 


ofthe work are added those.of the most elegant typographic embellish- 
ments, ‘ , . : 





A Guide to all the Watering’ and Sea Bathing Places; with a description of the 
_ Lakes: A sketch of a tour in Wales ; and Itineraries illustrated with maps and 


views. By the Editor of the Picture of London. 
12s. boards. Piiillips. 1803. 


THERE isa kind of itinerant library which almost every traveller pos- 
fesses ; and the present work may be added to it with considerable advan- 


lage. It is what it professes itself, The plates and maps are tolerably 
executed, airs 
The 


12mo. 434 pp. 
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142 The Adviser.—King’s Thoughts on Payment in\ 


The Adviser ; 0, The Moral and Lit+1ary Tribunal, 4 vols. 12m. Hl aria V, 
, + “Wallis. “a 
.. THE opinion we have formed of this work is net much to the auth A 
Credit; it is written for the most part with indiscriminate ranwour, | ind awk. 
ward pedantry.—There is so. much of private irritation, and ‘malignity, 
it seems. written with the view of giving vent to unju-t prejudice, and indivi 
dual satire. The writer seems neither qualified to try the moral or litera 
character of any man, béing, th one sense, misefably delective in the com. 
ponent qualiies of ‘both.—We do not hesitate to Saddles him ranc 
and uncharitable, pedantic, injudicious, and heavy. There'is a great ‘ of 
Pirate anecdote, most of which we know ‘to be false, and a general, wan 
n, careless misrepresentation of that in which almost every Ls fa 
quainfed with the common topics of ‘the day, can correct him: ‘” What is te 
Jated of a venerable arch-bishop is malicious and unfounded, and’ the's 
count of the s)stetiiief Sagging at’ Winchester-school is shamefully ex 


gerated. 


' 
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Thoughts on the Restriction of Payment in Specie at the Bank of England: atid In, 
By Lod King. 8v.99 pp. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies,” *** 
THAIS is a very sensible and solid-pamphlet : the object of this young no 
bleman is to open the eyes-of the country to the ruinous system of permitting 
such extensive issues of paper-money, which must necessarily terminate in 
the disappearance of the common coin of the kingdom,,.or. the final destrics 
tion of credit. “Though we do: not agtee with all he says, we areable 
oppose little ; it is no very pleasing reflection to think that the bank:hasbeen 
so long empowered to evade its engagements with the people, see this power 
perpetually renewed, and not likely to cease, whilst parliament is ever ready 
to sanction it. A more wise or judicious pamphlet we have.not often read} 
the subject is silted in all its complications; no petty cavils are indulged png 
false alarifis encouraged ; all is rational, calm, and manly ified, and ar 
gumentative. In page 84, is this extract; ‘ A more extrammdinaty deviation 
* from all general rules has never occurred than in that ¢ e in the system 
* of our paper currency, which commenced in the, Act of Suspension of 
* 1797, and‘is still-confinued. A law to suspend the performance of:con 
* tract has been suffered to remain in force upwards of six.years. A powet | 
* has lg@n committed to the directors of the nk, which is not entruste by 
* the constitution even to the executive government; a power of 
* in a certain degree, the standard of the currency of the kingdom; and of 
* varying this standard at their pleasuf®. A precedent has ‘been establsh- 
* ed, by which, upon any suggestion of temporary expediency, the’ whole 
* persnnal property, and monied interest of the country, may be committed 
* to the discretion of a commercial body, not responsible to the legislature, 
‘ and not known to the.constitution.” We are sorry that we cannot give 8 
longer extract, but those who desire information on the subject will.getithe 
pamphlet. pe 





Anthropaideia, or, A Tractate on General Education, By ndrew Cowan, . {.D. 
2 vols, 80. 8s. boards., Wallite eee 

EDUCATION is a subject on which almost every body now writes 
many who have never written before, and. many who have no pretension! 
to write at all. But the present author is of that class which is well qualified 
to instruct youth; whether the method he points out, and the lectures be 
gives, are superior to those of his cotemporaries, is another question. For- 
our own part we think him too metaphysical and refining ; his work is er 












Hatfield on the Female.Sex, &c. 145 


sphilosophical tract on the powers of the mind, than.a book adapted to eda- 
ation; it is full of crude science and speculation, but.contains no rational 

for the accomplishment of his-object..... This gentleman, we believe- 
would have made a goud figure in the days when socicty was less corrupt,: 
bat his system is not adapted to modern refinement.—Every man must write 
ohisown age ;—violent innovation never yet produced any lasting. good ;—> 
whatever truly beneficial. is derived 0 mankind, bas been the result of gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible change. 
















Laters on. the Importance of the Femdle Sex ; with Obseroations on their Manners, and 
ot Education.” By Miss 'Hatheld. \2mo. 140 pp. $s. 6d. “Vernor and 
Hood. 1803. . a 
THE first thing to be observed in this book is the strangeness of i. 

fille——-Who doubts the importance of the female sex ?— he S 

lif, the partners of our labours,—and much more if we were infec to 

ayit, This subject is completely worn out: the “ag have been so per- 






petually rung upon the present frivolities in the edug@pion of women, the 
dissipated turn they acquire at; fashionable schools, and their introduc- 
tion into life, befure the principles are settled, and the character formed, that 
itisextremely disgusting to listen to the same chiming, unless it be made to 
take in a greater compass of sounds and more variety of music. The pre- 
sent authoress must be confessed to have added nothing new ; and thi is a 

















9B 8 EP topic on which something new ‘must be said, or nothing at all. The is 
te, neatly printed, but we are afraid wants the stamina to sustain itself. 

bie to 4 Mythological Dictionary ; containing an accurate Acccunt of the Gods, Demi-gods, 
s been Gaddesses, and Heroes, Sc. &Fe. f.x the Use of Schools, 33. boards. Crosby 





and Co. 1803. ’ 





THIS book: will be extremely useful; it is recommended by its sizes 
ice, and variety of contents. A pocket mythology was much wanted; 
iere’s Dictionary, however excellent, was too ‘ for common use. ; 

the present work @g not intended to-supersede Lempriere, for it is, M@fact, no 


























ation nore than an ment, bat to make it more useful by reducing its princi- 
tem pal contents to an accommodating size. It is printed very carefully, and the 
mt BT accents are: ly adjusted, a fault we have often lamented in more scien- 
‘cor tiie books, We can safely recommend this mythology to the ase of those 
Me gt vhom it is designed.” ¢ Se da 

| poe ee Bs 
id of 4u Enquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European: Powers. Henry Brougham, 
ish jem Exq-F. R,S: 2 vols, Sv, 188. bds. . Longman and Rees. 1803. 
hole THE author thus explains the plan of his work, which it is necessary to 
ited + ¢ The colonial policy of a state is rendered complete by the eir- 
ute, ‘cumstances of its local situation, the different stages of improvement in 
ne ‘ which the different parts of the empite are generally found to exist, and 
he the various relations which naturally arise from those diversities, and which 
t “ sobsist between the mother country and the colony, somewhat in the same 
ry * manner as if they formed separate communities. The nature of these re-- 
: 






"lations, and ifications, form the first book. The'policy of every state. 
"may be regent diibecites either to the domestic andin ndent affairs 
‘of that state, Or to their conhection with the affairs of foreign nations. 
“These two branches of policy are, however, intimately related4o each 
‘olher. The consideration of its foreign relations, therefore; depends upon 
* the domestic relations ‘of the state, and of all the patts which are compre- 
ee S Ae a tes -  hended 
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* hended in its dominions. This leads us to view, first, the relation? 6f the 
* different colonies among themselves, or the relations of the ‘différentimen. 
* bers of the colonial commonwealth; and, then, the relations of the: méth 
* of the European commonwealth, as infldenced by’ the ‘colonial’ rélation:, 
The former of these subjects is discussed ‘in the secotid ‘book, ‘the latter is” 
treated of in the third. The views of a state are naturally directed, firs, 
to the preservation of its own dominions ; secondly, to the maintenanes of 
subordination, and political union. » The preservation “of olonialtel. ' 
tions, the defence of the colonies, and their internal peace and prosperity, 
form the subject of the fourth and. last book.’ : 
Thus heavily is unfolded the design of this book, which. is’ notwithstand. 
ing curious and instructive. The wisdom of colonial government iga le. 
son which England has yet to learn, and from the neglect of orhscdi tee 
ffered greatly. The views which are taken of the state of out colonies, 
e mage prescribed for their improvement, and encrease of their import. 
ance, ‘are for the most part judicious, though the author, with the usual zed 
of a theorist, presses is speculations farther than practice will wartant 
But his book is full G@important observation, and his political discetnment 
will, we trust, be justified by events. There is one objection which we 
have to the work, that it is written in a style wholly without taste or ele. 
gance. The meaning is frequently buried ‘under a load of words, and is 
values much depreciated by the rust of pedantry. © 0s 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


Peyage pittoresque et historique de I’ [strie et dela Dalmatie, €9c, Travels, pict. 
resque and historical, in Istria and Dalmatia. Compiled from the Jovt- 
nal of L. F. Cassas by Joseph Lavallée. Embellished with plates, maps, 
and plans, designed on the spot by Cassas. Folio. VIII, and 190 pp.o! 
text, 64 plates, and numerous vignettes, 210 fr. fine pap. 350ff. 
A SOCIETY of amateurs of the arts, of romantic scenery, and remark- 

able remains of antiquity, formed the design of Sint hte ce Nice 

hi 


turesque objects in the vicinity of Trieste. These were t@be cnetat and 


published at Vienna. The Emperor Joseph II, interested himse int e de 
sign, and encouraged the projectors. _M.,Cassas, who then resided at Rome, 
was pitched upon to take the drawings. But that distinguished ar st did 
not confine himself to taking views of the environs of Trieste; he thou 
very justly that he should render considerable service to the arts by” wi 
visiting'the provinces of Istria and Dalmatia, that contain remarkable mone- 
ments of antiquity, of which he, proposed to take. designs... The flattering 
picture which M. Cassas held out to some of his friends, of the intereskthat 
a tour like this must inspire, induced several of them to aopOm pant vim j but 
almost all of them, were soon discouraged, principally, by, the fati 


a 


rues and 
dangers they had to encounter. M. pepe an,advocate and man a fers, 


was the only person that never left M..Cassas during the whole of his, rar 
vels.. The dangers to which the traveller is exposed in these. parts are ol wo 
kinds; the perilous navigation along a Coast, among islets and. rocks, where 
shipwrecks are very frequent ; and the, dangers. from, pirates, to whom ths 
coast offers so many retreats, are neither, Jess real nor:| s frequent. oa 
The tgwn, environs and monuments of Pola emp M. Casas, a i, 
and furnished him, during his first tour, and after his, , Can ge n peau; 
tiful designs, with engravings of which the present worl ah embellished, 
dition denominates some ruins observed: at Bola, Julia’s palaces, the, 
thinks that if there be any.ground for the appellation, this Julia mus 
been Julia Domina, the wife of Septimus Severus who temained ther 
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Her husband marched towards Rome against his rival Didius Julianus. Near 
the harbour ‘of Pola is an edifice called by the natives Orlando’s tower ; even 
the amphitheatre of Pola 18 vulgarly termed Orlandina, or edifice of Orlan- 
go. To explain these denominations the author of the text advances the fol- 
lowing conjecture, but which he professes to be nothing more than conjec- 
fare. The time in which Atiosto lived was distinguished for the great num 
ber of banditti who then infested Italy. Ariosto’as is well known was go- 
yernor of part of the Appenines, and by his prudence and resolution sac- 
ceeded in clearing his'governiment of these plunderers, and even inspired 
them with respect.’ It'is likewise known that he was once surprised by rob- 
bers whilst walleing alone in the country, and ‘that they treated him: with 
every possible respect as soon as they discovered who he was, assuring him 
that’ they knew how to make a distinction between the great poetiand the go- 
vernor, Hence it appears they could not be strangers to Ari | produc- 
tions. Some of these banditti the author supposes were brox by some 
accident to the vicinity of Pola; the sight of the venerable ruins of the place 
reminded them of the descriptions in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso ;- hence the 
gave these structures the name of Orlandina, the tower or edifice of Orlane 
do; and these denominations were gradually adopted by the natives. 

The island of Veggia, or Veglia, one of those situated on the Dalmatian 
coast, and ceded to the Venetians by Count John Frangipani imythe 15th 
century, is described by geographers as extremely rich and. ef. The 


short stay made there by M. Cassas was sufficient to convince hi at it is 


rocky, dry, and badly cultivated ; that in particular it does not produce. the 
quantity ot silk and wine that it is said todo. : 
At Zara, the most considerable place belonging to the Venetians upon the 


continent, our travellers. were so cordially received by Doctor Stratico, a 

nteman of great learning and talents, and Captain Gerousi, a very amia- 
le and accomplished man, that they soon forgot the dangers they had just 
escaped in their passage from Veggia to Zara.‘ According to Fortis,’ says 
the editor of these wavels, ‘ Zara has risen in prosperity rather than fal- 
‘ len into decay.’ M, Cassas is of a contrary opinion; every thing tends to 
convince him hat, on the contrary, it was once a plave of far greater im- 
portance than at present; since the ruins of certain public edifices, which,’ 
from their nature must have been within the town, are now a considerable 
distance without the walls, which at present are not above two miles in gir- 
cumference, and scarcely inclose. 4 or 5000 inhabitants. From its situation 
ona peninsula Zara is, tei still a town of considerable consequence, 
and was the residence of the Proveditor-General of Dalmatia. re Roman 
. antiquities have not experienced the same respect at Zara as at Pola; and 
though it contained as many splendid edifices as the latter place, the traces 
of them are far less numerous. Not a vestige of its amphitheatre remains ; 
it was completely destroyed. when the fortifications were erected. Its site 
isnow occupied by a hal{-moon. The most ancient monument, and in the 
best preservation, is the triumphal arch, which now forms the ‘gate called 
San Grigona, or St. Chrysogone, leading to the port. M. Cassus conceives 
that this gate was constructed with the ruins of a triumphal arch at the town of 
Nona, of which we shall presently treat. The pediment of this gate is not 
supported by two columns as represented by Spon ; but by two pilasters ot 
the Corinthian order the base of these two pilasters is quite gone; they are 
hollowed out about where the arch of the gate commences, so that not only 
-about two thirds of them are wanting, but likewise the whole of the sub- 
basemer.ts, and there is no part of them in tolerable preservation but the 
Capitals, and part of the shaft. This'gate is represented in plate 28. Near 
the church of St. Hélia, at Zara, are likewise to be seen two magnificent 
flated columns of the Corinthian order,- the architrave, capitals, plinth, and 
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base of which are in the best style of architecture.. _M. Cassas also say 
many inscriptions at Zara, which render it a subject of regret that the 
monuments to which they belonged are no longer in existence. BY 
One of the greatest wants experienced at Zara is that of water, which 
is extremely scarce, Some remains of an aqueduct, which M. Cassas 
went to see in its vicinity, prove, that in ancient times, it was necessary 
to have recourse to extraordinary means to procure it. Nothing is known 
with certainty. concerning the founder of the aqueduct, its extent, or the 
place where it received the water which it conveyed to Zara. , Traces of 
it are discoverable at a considerable distance from the town. 
Among the men most distinguished for their talents andjtheir urbanity, 
who were eager to welcome M. Cassas to Zara, and of whom we have al- 
ready mentioned two, he names doctor Antonio Danieli, who possesses 
one of th@imost curious cabinets in that country, and who politely. shew. 
ed our traveller every thing that it contained.. The decorations of his 
house are sufficient to shew bis taste for the arts. He may be-said-to be 
surrounded with the ruits of Roman magnificence. The remains'of Nong 
in parti¢ular, a town not far distant from Zara, have furnished him with 
the most numerous specimens, This town which is entirely ‘in ruins, 
is at present but a miserable village, the soil @f which conceals innumera- 


ble vestiges of its ancient splendor. ‘Ihe researches made by Dr. Danieli 
at Nou at his own expence, have furnished bim with many curious re 
lics. A 


iong their number are.four antique colossal statues of alabaster, 
which form part of the ornaments of the house inhabited by this learned 
mati,” He possesses a very beautiful collection of Roman medals, thrée 
Grecian tables, procured by him from the island of Lissa, which Fortis 
has likewise seen, and which he considers as having formed part Of some 
decree, and being the fragments of the signatures of the senators. ‘He 
has also a fine collection of stones helonging to various antique edifices, 
and brought from different parts of Dalmatia; among these is an ins¢rip- 
tion which Spon saw at the house of M.'Tommasoni. Ht is that’ which 
was consecrated to Tiberius by the eleventh legion, under the direction of 
Publius Cornelius Dolabella. M. Cassas likewise saw, at Zara, an ttn, 


found also in the ruins of Nona, of which plate 28 is a representation, - 


In his passage to Spalatro M. Cassas touched at Sebenico, the largest 
téwn of Dalmatia, the foundation of which is by J. B. Giustiniano, attri- 
buted to the Uscoques, and which was distinguished in the 16th century 
by many‘inen of talents in the arts and sciences. 90h 

M. Cassas made a short stay at Sebenico; having resolved to také a 
view of the cascade of the Kirka, he was obliged to proceed further 
inte the interior of the country. Going by the canal which separates the 
lake of Sebenico from the lake of Scardona, he soon arrived at the last- 
mentioned place, now called Skardin. by the Turks. He went no further 
than the fifth cascade of the Kirka, which is the most majestic. M. Cas- 
sas gives two fin€!views of it in plates 29 and 30. Before he embarked 
again for Spalatro he surveyed the valley and village of Slosella, ‘The 
scenery of this valley is frightful from the aridity of the mountains, their 
deep clefts, and the sterility of the soil, or rather dust which collects in 
their crevices. In this corner of the earth vegetates.a tribe the most sa- 
vage, or rather the most brutalized and destitute of nderstanding, of any 
in all Dalmatia, and, perhaps, on the whole continent. This truly de- 
graded tribe possesses no instinct but that of destruction. ‘In the district 
inhabited by it, not a blade of corn, not a fruit-tree, shrub, or useful 
plant of any description, is to be seen; these senseléss- and. improvident 
wretches tear up every thing that the earth is inclined to produce for their 


nourishment ; 
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‘surishment; and, as an instanee of their inconceivable imbecility, while 
they destroy trees, grain, and even grass, they shew respect to thorns, 
thistles, and briars, so that having madly deprived themse}ves of every 
vegetable capable of furnishing the means of protracting their deplorable 
existence they are obliged to feed upon insects, fish, or muscles whith the 
sea casts on their shores, or which the compassion of the fishermen of the 
neighbouring parts bestows upon thejr disgusting indigence Without ‘in- 
dustry, care, energy, and probably even ideas, they sit the whole day at 
the doors of their miserable huts, or on the rocks which syrround them. 
Their features are haggard, their complexions tanned by the sun, and dar- 
kenéd by misery. ‘Their looks aré expressive of fear ; their hair black and 
flowing ; their habit of body. meagre; their limbs slender and dispropor- 
tioned. They are more timid than wicked ; more brutal than ferodious ; 
the most simple ideas never reach their minds; they are equa capele 
of comprehending, recollecting, or imitating, and do not appeafto imagine . 
that any thing in the world ¢an be either useful, convenient, or even agrees 
able. . It would be an insult to. humanity to call them savages; they pos- 
sess neither their candour, simplicity, courage, nor et of independence ; 
savages are the first link jn the grand chaju of mankind, and these people 
appear to be the last. The origin is unknown, but they aré said to have 
been at one time. formidable to,the Turks, Probably they, may. he some 
wretched remnant of the Uscoques, who being Held in peneggl detes- 
tation, and being reduced by the chance of war, or other cal , have 
lost for eyer, under the lash of terror, both the sensation of thejr-misfor- 
tunes and. of their misery; in whom not only the dignity of human re, 
but likewise the faculties of the understanding, together with'reason itself, 
are extinguished. Spcdarvists nr 

' These observations of M. Cassas agree. with those made by the Abbé 
Fortis. That gentleman, speaking of ‘the natural history of ‘this part. of 
the country of Sebenico, and, among other things, of the great number of 
fish cast in various seasons of the year on the strand of Slosella, expresses 
himself as follows :—‘ Notwithstanding the abundance and the variety of 
‘ these fish, the indolent inhabitants of Slosella neglect every method by 
‘ which they might be turned to advantage ; they are contented to live from 
‘hand to mouth, and devour without bread, and frequently without any 
‘ kind of preparation, all the fish they take. In spring these. silly BN 

* sants live entirely upon cuttle fish. They take them by immersing in the t 
‘ water branches of trees to which this fish adheres for the purpOse of de- 

* positing its spawn; and if to procure even thjs sustenatice a more com- 

‘ plicated contrivance were necessary, 1 belieye they would starve rather 
‘than take the trouble to employ it. They are equally enemies to their 

* own welfaré and that of others, so that, to prevent the introduction of 

‘ large nets, attempted by their lord, (the abbé Jerome Draganich’ Va- 
“renzio, of whom Fortis speaks elsewhere), they threw larg@?stones into 

* all the deep waters along the shore, though they woultPhave been of in- 

* finite advantage to them.’ - 

Not far from this yalley of Slosella, upon an island now called the is- 
land of Morter, is supposed to have stcod the Colentum mentioned by 
Pliny. lib. 3. cap, 21. The ruins of it that remain are of so littleimpor- * 
tance that M. Cassis did not think them of sufficient interest for a draw- 
ing. They consist only of some fragments of walls, and cornices in. a 
good style; antique vases, and sculptured stones, but which are much 
worn. There haye likewise been: found some medals, and inscriptions, 
put these have beefi taken away by amateurs. The soil of this island, 

’ V2 doubtless - 
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doubtless, conceals abundance of riches of this kind, which it would 
of importance both to geography and history to discover, but which the. 
suspicious jealousy of the inhabitants prevents being ‘sought for. With 
the inhabitants of many other districts they still resent the ingratitude 
with which they were sonre time since repaid for the labour they bestow. 
ed .on this kind of researches, The Turks likewise, having more than 
once visited these places, aré no strangers either to their ignorance or 
their prejudices, and like them are ready to believe that these researches 
dictated, by science have no, other object than. the discovery of hidden 
treasures ; and in consequence of this opinion their avarice inclines them. 
to preserye what they, however, will not give themselves the trouble to 
seek themselves. : ms eles.” 
The island of Morter, the shores of which are not much interrupted 
by rocks, rises gradually towards ‘the centre, and it is said that, on ‘the 
summit ofthis. hill, the principal ruins of the ancient town were former- 
ly to be seen; but though this island, like all the rest of the coast, is ar 
uninterrupted quarry ‘of marble, in general of excellent quality, yet, the 
inhabitants,: to avoid the trouble of working these, quarries, were such 
barbarians as to destroy what remained of the edifices of Colentum for 
the purpose of building the walls of a church dedicated to the Madonna 
di Gradjna.. ® i! 


_ Havin embarked ggain at Sebenico M. Cassas sailed to Spalatro with- 
out stopping any where on his passage; during which he took a general 
view of, the coast of Dalmatia, between tbe Trau and Spalatro, from the 
middle of the channel ; it is the 37th plate of the work, aii 
Caen afforded our traveller au abundant harvest, and though be 
was prevented from making any long stay there, he employed his time to 
the best advantage in drawing the different monuments which that town 
contains, Before he left Spalatro, .M. Cassas likewise visited the ruing 
of Salona, the birth-place of Dioclesian and his residence after his abdi- 
cation of the imperial dignity till his palace at Spalatro was completed, 
Between Spalatro and Salona are to be seen several arches of the 
aqueduct for the conveyance of water to the former town, This aque: 
duct too is, probably a work of Dioclesian’s magnificence,. The road 
from Spalatro to Salona crosses the arches that are left standing and con; 
sptes to render the scenery there extremely striking. , It is represent; 
y M, Cassas in plate 57. On the left the dqueduct appears to issue 
from a lofty mountain, while on the right it penetrates into the valley 
crosses a thick wood, and its arches towering above the tops of the trees 
form a feature equally graceful and majestic. OME , 
If we compare the state of the ruins of Salona at the present time, or 
even when Spon saw them 127 years since, with the picture given of them 
by the senator J. B. Giustiniani in a valuable manuscript, written about 
the year 1550, and with which Fortis was acquainted, it is incontestible 
that their déstrug#ion has been ten times as rapid within the last_ two cen- 
turies as during the space of the 1400 years preceding, The following is 
extracted. from his description :— : 
“ The grandeur and.magnificence of the ancient town of Salona may 
be conceived from the ruins that still remain: namély, the vaults and’ 
arches of a most extraordinary theatre, Jarge blocks of the most beautiful 
marble, which lie dispersed in the fields, a noble column compased of 
three pieces of marble, which is still standing in a place near the sea, 
where, as it is said, the arsenal was situated ; many admirable arches sup- 
ported by marble columns a stone’s throw jn height, upon which a 
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an aqueduct, intended to,convey water from Salona to: Spalatro.. There 
are likewise to be seenthe ruins of large palaces and ancient epitaphs on 
marly beautiful stones; but the soil which (is gradually risingyand encreas- 
ing, -has coyered,, the ,most ancient.and the most valuable monuments.” 
AS, this account is. by.en eye-witness, anda man familias: with the coun- 
try from: his birth aod: emplayments, we'scarcely can allow: ourselves to 
credit his veracity. Hence it may be presumed that:the encroachments 
of the soil of which he.complains have considerably encreased: since that 
period; not, only the’ vaults: and atcades:of the wonderfultheatre no 
longer exist; but it would’be impossible at ‘presenti to determine the sit 
tuation which they occupied; some of the large blécks‘of* marble men- 
tioned:in the narrative, are still lying On the ground'}' but the? beautiful 
columi’shewiig where the arsenal stoo@has entirely, disappeared. \ ‘Novie 
of the wallginow standing afford the ided of large palaces Lagibles, port ; 
cos: andthe numerous materials with which  theground is encumbered, 
are'in:confosed heaps. ' With ‘regard ’to the -inscription® seen by Giusti- 
signi; Fortis:says that a labdrivus amateur of Spalatro' had nade a very 
curious collection, but has hitherto obstinately refuséd t6'x ie Pigie his 
discoveries. “' Fortis himself has thot ‘published tlidse which he ‘transcribed 
onthe spots: but says that pe'preset'ves them for one of his friends, Coutit 
Jerome Silvestre di Rovigo. Any of the erate ie ae &f ‘Salona 
ean only be’ recovetéed by researches, which it" Would be'$o fhuch the . 
more easy and less expensive to make as the spot’ is uncultivated and de- 
wited: ag denal ie oiiiemo Jl Jer sy s - Bro 
From Salona, M. Cassas likewise went to see the great cdstade of tlie 
Céttina called Velika’ Gubowitza (plate 58), “For two months sdbsequeht 
tohis departure from ‘Roine, he had ‘not rested a single day. Fatigues 
by sea were ear ct A succeeded by fatigues by land, and yet in, this pe- 
riod of time, so short when compared to his labours, he had: found means to 
collect’ the beautiful séries of picturesque views which embellish the work 
in' question, ‘and a¥é ‘an honourable testimony to the fertility and facility of 
his pencil, and ‘likewise his ardour in the cause of the arts 4.) 0.44, 
He embarked, 24th of July, for the, purpose of returning to Trieste, and 
from thence to Venice. After a favourable passage of seventeen days, six 
of which he stopped at Pola in order to complete his drawings of the 
ments he had before admired, he arrived at ;"Trieste, 10th, of ‘Augu 
1782. From Trieste M. Cassas procéeded onthe road towards Vien- 
ha, to take views of the romantic scenery about the castle,of Luegg, | 
or Predjama, situated near the; lake, of, Cirknitz, the, fall of Ruecca, the 
castle of Novoscoglio, San-Canciano, &c.., These form the subjects.of, the 
last engravings in the work. . ‘They. are.in, general well executed, ayd.many 
of them make beautiful pictures. Among the many and ‘splendid. pictu- 
tesque tours, published in the latter half of the 18th century, phat of M, 
Cassas cannot fail to hold a distinguished rank, ie on 





GEuures de P. Corneille; Works of P.. Corneille with Voltaire’s Commen- 


lary on the dramatic. pieces, and,critical observations:on that commentary. 
By M. Palissot, 12 vals: 8vo. 


BY this publication thé editor has performed a ‘real ‘service to literature, 
Ever since the editions published with cofiitentaties by Voltaire the text has 
Invariably been regulated by them in all subsequent impressions, although 


many alterations were made from the original.’ M. Palissot has restored it 
9 its original purity*and corrects in his notes a great number of opinions 


: either 
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either too hastily pronounced or dictated by a sarcastic spirit of-a fastidions 
taste. 4 
Thus the peculiar merit of this edition consists in the correctness of ‘the 
text and the notes; the latter we cannot pass over without some notice. 
Their author had in view the: vindication of the glory of Corneille from the 
attacks of his celebrated commentator, but ‘without>vivlating Ahat ‘respect 
which his genius and reputatiomdemand. * 9) © ip moe, 
At the period when Voltaire wrote his @mmi@ntary there still existed q 
multitude of professed partisans of Corneille’ who like Mmeide Sévigna 
placed Racinevat: an immense distance below Racine. They conséquently 
removed Voltaire to a distance, infinitely.greater. In their‘opinion heipos. 
sessed wit with litdegjudgmefit and. no genius, . Though:-he -bad: already 
written hiss Henriade,, Gidipe, Bifitus, Zaire, la: Mort:de er 
Mahomet yo, author could have ventured upon a comparisonciitiween h 
and Comerlie without exposing himself to the smile.of indignanticontempt, 
This gpinion originally established by, Fontenelle, la Motte; Js Bi Rousseau, 
Crebillon, Mateons, Piron,.&c. was adopted, by the whole eircle of the wits 
of the age wigher echos and even by the playess themselves,..with the-ex, 
ception of Miles. Dumesnil.and:Clairon and the celebrated Le Kain, It isnot 
surprising iat the ardent spirit and ambitious gnind of Voltaire, was. éxas 
petated at such excessive injustice. oivolt abot Soret 
_ He was no less iffitated at the abuses lavished on, Racine of whom, he 
was the professed admirer. All these: circumstances if they did not. excite 
in his breast a malevolence against Corneille, at least produced a disposition 
to tiat him with gfeater severity than he would otherwise have done, ifhis 
splendid name had not been abused for the purpose of traducing Racine and 
humbling himself.‘ Such is the. propensity of the human mind, adds the 
“annotator, and the delicate aud itritable sensibility of Voltaire could 
“ scarcely be expectéd to have been exempted from this general law... 
It was from similar motives that, after haying in all his preceding. works 
professed for Boileau an. esteem bordering on veneration, after having be- 
stowed on him the most ‘unqualified praises, both ip his poems and his con, 
versations with his most intimate friends he involuntarily changed his senti- 
ments and his language because the Abbé Batteux thought proper to write g 
parallel between the Henriade and the Lutrin.. From that moment Voltaire 
Wever spoke of Boifeau but with the utmost dryness 5 he even addressed 
= angry epistle to him beginning with the two following ex(raordinary 
ines ; ; ; nee ; 


Boileau, correct ‘anteur de quelques bons éctits, 
Zoile de Quinault ef flatteur de Louis. — : 
- ‘He even went so far RO conceivea violent hatred tothe veryname of Lutrin, 


He ‘never suffered it'{6 escape either from his pen or‘his lips, ¢ and with the 
* exception of a single instance, in his questions’ on’ the Encyclopedie, ip the 
* article Boyffon, inte which nobody could have expected to ‘see the Lutnin 
‘ introduced ; andyhere he mentioned it: only for the’ purpose ‘of ranking it 
‘very far below Garth’s Dispensary, which approaches much nearer, the 
* burlesque of Scarron than the vivacity of Boileau’s muse.’ 

It was not that he had become jealous of Boileau whom he had always 
denominated the legislator of taste ; but the ill humor excited by injustice 
was sufficient to render him in his turn unjust. - The same observation ap- 
plies to his conduct with respect to Corneille, and: this disposition added to 
his. natural inclination to satire produced those peevish attacks and those too 
frequent sallies of irony which he introduced into hiscommentary. , Without 
feeling the sentiment of jealousy he might have been much too severe against 
Corneille and have contracted a kind of hatred or at Yeast.aversion without 
being able to account for it, or perhaps dissembling its motives from “— 
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This sentiment may be considered a weakness or.even.an injustice; it may 
have produced effects resembling jealousy, but not at all analogous to that 
assiONs 


P a ‘4 . * = gt . t a"? ° —.. 
From this explanation, the justice of .whigh, will ae romney ,it is 
obvious that nun pose ch sound jt mentas aie sot would main- 
tain in DearS that tgne of decency which the name of Voltaire commands and 
that he has exactly chosepsthas, cour it was nece 
order:tg, be in fome degree an umpire between Voltair 
only ogg; ihe 4 these are not uofreanehits vhict 
thing like spleen, are when n cavils with Come 
unjustly inveighs against him,, en ¢ hes. by exa 
from Voltai renee A rp is be arlare.as bps 1 the i 

sition Of .W oltaire could not wi »p resent ff gue got 
The sat labor a ly By petting, atthe thi ¥ 
Cid and concludes at the seventh with Sertorius, i 
these volumes that it is least conspicuous, _ Voltaire.res 
versally acknowledged reputation of the Cid, of Horace and 
but little and blamed little or at least with moderation ang” 
begins to take greater liberties in Polyeuete, in a Mort de Pampee;, when he get 
to Theodore he ae allfbounds and having once assumed the: toge 
invective, he scarcely changes it even for Heraclius.ag Rodagune. en 
the editor follows him more closely and more frequently. corréets him. 
Voltaire shews no mercy to Corneille when. bowed beneath the weight of 
yeats: _M. Pallisot recals him to the respect he ought ewer to have.imposed 


on himself and frequently proves that his criticisms ar to.cersure both 
on account of ther ebtance and their form. ~ — Mite 
He not only takes occasion to correct the false opinions of the commen- 
talor on various passages in Corneille’s works, or on some. occasions on the 
conduct of his pieces and the characters of his dramatis, persone, he likewise 
attempts a refutation of certain anti-poetic heresies broached by Voltaire, 
which he did ‘not fail to introduce into his commentary and which he em- 
ploysas. the ground-work of unjust criticisms, _The utility of this kind of 
observations is: most’ obvidds: They may contribute to féstore the’ true 
principles of poetic taste, which are singularly neglected ini later years. 
One.of these heresies most familiar to Voltaire andthfs schoof is the fo 
luwing : ¢ To judge if verses are bad transform them into prose; if the prose 
‘be incorrect, the verses;are incorrect too. Poetry should possess the 
‘ perspicuity and. purity-of the most correct prose.’ This method.of forming 
an opinion on poetry, as the editor justly observes, would be at the.same 
lime defective and, impracticable, -for independent of a multitude of ex- 
pressions exclusively belonging to poetry and the iawersions which cause 
wch a material difference between it and prose, it has Gonstructions so 
peculiar to itself as not to admit of ,this kind of translation into prose. To 
prevent its appearing. frequently, if not barbarous, at raplaent, it 
would be necessary to subjoin supplements, which poetry disdains, .or 
to sacrifice to that precision, indispensably requisite in prose. Hence it 
would result that what in poetic composition is not only an allowable liberty, 
buta beauty would become odd or ridiculous and inadmissible in prose.’ This 
feasoning he illustrates and supports by many happy examples and proves that 
‘Voltaire has evidently,confounded the ideas and kinds-of composition by 
‘proposing the precision of prose as a model for poets, while on the con- 
‘wary it is poetry that ought sometimes to’be held up to the emulation of 
‘prose. ; : 
Another error whigh Voltaire was. in the habit of repeating and which 
he had succeeded’in. bringing into fashion is that every metaphor which does 
not furnish a true and sensible image and which a painter is unable to re- 


present 
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present, is bad. © This, he says, is a rule which admits of no exception. "The 

editor likewise refutes’ this maxim by numerous examples from Corneille 

and Racine and which he might have multiplied ad infinitum by coniilting 

all the’ best poets. He concludes the. note Hn which ‘he reasons An this su 

ject by extracting two metaphors'from Voltaite’s best works, as ihbtances of 

absolutely faalty metaphor ; Oe what the “ablest pafttér camnat gr. 
) 7 ‘Be 7} te 


and what ‘a b gree ie be a es 
With regeed te the bre \initidte Criticisms which 
arextract theyymaty all “in dhens al be pronounced just’ arid ‘the eelitel of 
ways'has the'advantdge whenihe: differs from his Commentator: 
‘thatelie has ng ted-fror him: so often ashe’ ought. “Te 
C by henaeing usioti¢ed' many misplaced criticisms (hat he 
approves aie « Indeed it may Upon the whole be asserted 
opposed ¥i with allthe respect that was due to him, but'that he has 
not bolilly”eritered theists with him so often as he might, nor gotle such 
lengths'as the’€hampion 6f'Corneille could and ought to have done, ‘ 
“In all the gogdeeditions of Corneille, his own observations on his plays are 
pla “the end of each’; Scudery’s criticistn and the observations of ‘the 
demy on the Cid, at the conclusion of’ that tragedy, 8c. The tem 
editor’ has preferred colleeting all these different pieceginmthe ae 
The advantages ®f thé former order dnd the inconvenience of the’ present 
shust be apparent to every one. : . ai 
 The*imitation of Jesas Christ, translated into verse occupies the 19th 
volume! Though Wnferior to the rest of his wotks yet it contains many 
beauties Avorthy of€orneille and others of a nature to which his geniis 
would not have been expected to adapt itself so easily. This translation is 
preceded by a letterby M. Francois (de Neufchateaw) in whicle these dif- 
ferent degrees of méfit are perfectly appreciated and which itself posseses 
the merit of befhg anvadmirable literary performance. . 


aan a 
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Vies et CEnvres des Peinires les plus celebres de toutes les Ecales, €3c. Lives and 

Works of the most celebrated painters of evefy Schodl; reduced and en- 

graved fiom prints.in thé National Library and .the principal private 
saCollections. . Published by C. P. Landon. Vol.*1. - 4to, . 25 fr.--falio, 

“fine pap. 50. ‘ - om 

WITHIN these few Years men of letters and” attists animated by 4 
laudable emulation have published numerous treatises and collections with a 
view to diffuse a knowledge of the’principles and productions of the Fine 
Arts. The arrival of. the chefs d’ceuvres from Italy hag,given renewed 
activity and furnis fresh materials for such undertakings in France— 
Whatever merit most of those useful works may possess we conceive that 
M. Landon’s is not#inferior in that respect to any of them. 

The author’s a was to collect the complete works of the most cele- 
brated painters as Raphael, Michael Angelo, Dominiquin, Rubens, Poussin 
und others; and-as a great number of artists who are not placed in the first 
ravk, have lett behind them very valuable works; M. Landon proposes to 
include in his colleetion their best piecés and thus to form a complete work, 
highly interesting and of a kind entirely new. 

Nothing can be more useful to the student’ who'wishes to go through a 
course of the fine arts than to be able to embrace in one view the composi- 
tions of the great masters and thus to compare each of them with his rivals 
and with himself. With the aid of such a collection he may follow step by 
step the progress of the great masters ; he sees in how many different points 
of view they have regarded the same objects and how far the difference 0 


their characters, their acquirements and. taste, influenced their areite 
thinkin 
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thinking. He even:remarks the rocks, on which the ablest’painters could 
not preserve themselves from: striking and the knowledge of their faults is 
not less useful than that of their beauties: With a judgment corrected by 
these indispensable studies, the youthful ‘artist feels the necessity of produc- 
ing inhis turn, some’ work-honorab aumself, hisegpntry anditi€'age in 
yhiclehetlivvas. «aS i See 


yo ee 
aa 


see like 


s Whielvhe 
has retindéd at different periods a lwent er@ityglaces. These 
considerations: will doubtles t€ to give gre pte to the work 
before us. The moderates 3 tiaitt« rede 
was the psincipal motive: for its. i he satis+ 
factio: those who delight ie them er Wie ua 

The first volume comprehénds: the life, of Do iquit pemathor ent: 
tervinto very interesting details relative to that gremt-erta & Te*dgscribes 
him. as adopting this professionin consequeitcgof an eine : pul 
his-early success, the lomgypetsecutions occasioned ‘byitt,éiima Mivmlerate 
lice of his rivals. which at, length ugtit him to the graves" a 
pee tae m enjoyment of the fame which he had, + 
pieceis writtén ith: much’warmth andsentiméat, itus@ € 
terest which sates is capabléb ‘infusing intodhi n ofthe 

Among the sixty plates composing the: first 
Works of Dominiquin we find his. portrait: and parts 
tions as the Commufiion of St. Jerome, the 
Eneas carrying his father Anchises, the Mart ' 
of the Rosary,.the: pictures of théelife of St@ecilidfithe sports 


het Nyaiphsi Tligrcorrectness and expression “rMteeagrvngs wre was 


‘ 


particularly célébrated: are faithfully preserved. 7 avjngs are exe- 
cuted by seyeralartists and we-do not conceive thatan.a ’ of this natufe 
greater attention could have been bestowed on the general execution of the 
detail of thé parf. . ‘. a 
a , = : id 
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ter.proposed to be” substituted for the compass) in y Gettera 
Kohnarzewski formerly-in the Polish service. Folio, with two plates, 6 fr. 


The same with the ext in Gerthan, 7 fr:-SWc. 5 The same in English 
7 fr. 50, - , , 


THIS Memoir explains the use dnd gives a detailed description of an,in- 
sirumeht ca of supplying the ‘place of the Cbiggts, or any other Ba 
like nature that have hitherto been used in‘subte usgoperations. The 
compass in other respects so valuable, has some defects cularly observa- 
ble in operations of the kind’just mentioned. The neetiié’is too easily set in 
vibration and with difficulty rendered stationary, ‘and Gigides which it can 
‘only measure the angles of direction. The necessity of measuring those of 
inclination has occasioned the #édition of another instrument as slow as it is 
inconvenient. Anothef circumstance, for which there is no remedy in mines, 
is, that, besides iron and nickel which are fotind almést every where, they 
contain many other ‘bodies subject to magnetic ‘attraction, which render the 
compass pertectlyuséless, This last inconvenience which it is frequently 
dificult to discover when’ the effect is o* is much more frequent than 
is generally imagined ;. for there are not only rocks and minerals that contain 
iron and which even possess polarity, without our being able to perceive tha 
metal ifithem, but, according to the experiments of M. Coulomb, there is 
tarcely’any substance that dees not contain a portion of it. M. Gillet, 


» Bled. Rev. Vol, 111, Mag. x Laumont, 
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Laumont, a member of the National Institute tried above $00 pieces of briny 
before he could find one that did not act in some degree on the maguetic 
needle. 

To the above inconveniences -of the compass, may lastly be added that of 


< ssiwhich cover 


being affected, by'theelectric pr uired 
y or if : 


thie’ ncedle, when it ier ‘ino 
yere have, long been in use in 


fH shewthe angles without the 
3 but these®circles can @ly be em 
nd are lia@leite matty errors when the 
>d,u pondhe same plan. tof 
bé Council of Mines, in France, long wished to'th. 
se mpass in ‘the minés, notwithstanding its ‘conve: 
icy. : insizumient proposed by Nig ater appears to possess 
, oe of a complete substitutefor it. The subterranean Gra 
pines at one'and the same time thé direction, inclifiation and 
wee; without. Bey towany of the defects indiipatable the 


SI 
haseb ye equal attention and succes in the mines of 
faethe resence of the most skilful engineers and ‘pro- 
experiments. is detailed in the Memow here an. . 
am Fae the report of thé. persofls commissioned by'the 
‘National Tas 


Btitute ine the instesment presented by M. Korharzewshi 
to the Societye #¥rom their refiort it appears that the subt@tganean’Grapho- 
meter will be found jan advantageous substitute for ti® insttam@hts before 
used in the mingsywWithout being fiable to any of theiv défeets, and that’the 
@uthor ought tbe requested to have them engravedyin otder ¢o their being 
made by French artists and introduced intothe Mines. @ ~ i 


The two plates which accompany-the Memoir, and all"the details pie 
it contains, ap completely to meet ‘the wishes of the Comeau 
_ the Tnstitute on this subject. @ © ~* ° - 
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Memioires publiées par la Societhlibre d’Emulation du My diVar; irs 


aE ye: y the Societytof Emulation of the 
ol. 1. 270 pp. 8va, 


PREFIXED to this volume is the Decree of the prefect of the department 
offthe Var for the anstitstion of the Seciety, its regulations, the list.of its 
members and t il of the prizes it has offered.” The followmg 
are the memoir#€ontained in this volume : & 0 

1. On manures that have not undergone fermentation, by M. La 2H 
2. on the means.of obtaining in the southern provinces of. France, polé 
for the manufactire of salt-petre in more considerable quantity, and. at less 
expence; by M. Gerard ; 3. a report bygM. Favre on the means of pro 
curing spring-water in the commune of Frejus;. 4. observations and remarks 
on the Tenia by M.:Perolléjand observations on the Cow-pox by'the same; 
5. a dissertation on the question: by what means cap agriculture be made 
to flourish in a State? by M. Suzanne; 6. sco paative table of the sik 
manufactures in the department.of the Var from 1789 to 1801 5:7. ame 
moir of M. Fabre on the meansOf forming artificial streams and supplying 


see ree and rivers for the purpose of irrigation, interior navigalie?, 
mills, &c. ‘ # 
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des' Enfans, an héstoire naturelle generale et particuliere du regne vegetal : 
nat for Children ; or the Natural History, general and particular, of the 
vegetable kingdom. 8vo. with 14 plates 8 fr. 


7 eon contains : 1. the ieiuinay’ letters of ae, 


shitifen and poe insite 
both sexes who with jt 


all the’ pean and also aby “nat 





nen 





FA @ Aristote.; ‘The rol Agate, ral: ished i wifi 
notes and explanations rles Milon. be Sua 
 TQsthis tranglation gar sa » haved i" far 
Aristotle a: works ; a chr@nelogica st of the editions. of 


froth and the two treatises: of on 


and 
wOfthietrear ‘whiel ‘contains, the'tree prih ples 


bishes th ground work for a solid rome 
Frenchy sHenclation byeM. Coane th-@ 
sean 3 and elegayce. | The rie th® pr 


arta secs ome ig Ps alc 


tsi Bibliatlague' E hans Cibeoty for Children, pranstalea: fr fice the ole, 
Bian igh the, bhé Jz Ds Grand Mollet,  2-vols. f2s.in. 


“the twa yolu ra thig Collection dbnsist ¢ “thles, stories aif 








short dram ic: pit amusement of children. of the: nds 
Theapatt ue, or to expose ‘the’ inconv ces of some’ vice: . 
a ral.collectiow presented 1 an agree- 

ote oy te safe guide to parent# and in@ructers. It shews 
fe, as the translator Vegy judiciolsly observel™fthe means they att toem<, 
ae to gain'‘the confidence of ~ and 4o obtath of them’ all they can 


vita may be objected that the itibeg has not follaw ny regular plan aid 
bas intermix ecepts suited to moré matére h lessons as ate 
addressed to those who are just beginning to use their r . The reader 
passes all at once from a moral story the aim of which is of no great impor- 
lange: to: some historic trait tending to inspire the youthiat .his entrance into 
the world with courage against these misfortunes whieh he may have to 
encounter. A more judiciousierder and a batter classification of subjects 
ben doubtless have —— the utility of the work. , 
ie yan" a 4 
Ue gg en Suiste The Travellers in Switzerland. By] E. F. Lantier . 
author of ig Travels of Anfenor. 3. vals. 8vo. 
THe merited success of the travelsl@f  Antenor notwithstanding the 
bitter, and in general enjust invectives of criticism, has established the eu- 
es to. rank among. the most agreeable and amusing writers of the 
k cannot faikto emaly very reader by the. charming —- 
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of entertainment and instruction it affords; and there is none who would:nét 
consider a few historical anachronisms a few. slight. defects in styleand 
coloring, a few innocent .e€xtravagancies of the imagination, abundant) 
counterbalanced by,elegance and. apima pted 


1) CEES. . 
with a taste for «it, 
en occasion-to the a 


f that. work,, whichsinduc : 


a same natare, a ‘on the 
~séemapo have'calculated upon the levity: offie 
j inforiation, and the rage for that - speties of 
vels$¢and wishing to.accommodaté himself to the imp 
ate e clibdeived that. an infallible od of 

ould t a his"Own, waygptaterials of lighki 

ape cle ted persons, picturesque detas 

tland, i restint episiaes, numerous qugtati 
thy rwWavé them «with, the action. af a regular. novel, 
atts swhen'divided from the rest would stareely afford 
tter form small buf} united, cémpese three volumes, thi cha plee 
hel gy be at, pleasure and.which when read tog or at: 
ifferent times, pever O excite. intefestand to dispel languor * @. « » 
This kind of thisceljanies mu Certainly’ meet with. 0 disapprove 
them, among those afe not fond ofsrambling incessa m one object 
to another, amogg those profound thinkers who requife,cahere ve ideas, 
Method ‘in their studie#¥ind connection in their occupatiogs ; asfong womet 
who’ consider the reading of a novel an affair of 7 Ftance*as to forbid 
tHe attention "fo He diverted to any other, object. @Thet le of contents How. 
eyetas’a remedy" to thisinconyenignce; each fy seJect such parts as suit 
his taste, may separate or uvite the parts at pleasure,and. whil€ tgjs ook is 
not absolutelie. nov pihor travels, nor a history, n dissertagion, it may be 
regarded as a,colleetion of aimusing letters On a mulfitude of different and ja 
general highly interesting sufffects. ¢ ” e? » AB 
Considering it’ onlybin this, point of view. it wilh be, digicalfmot to do’ 
justice toy M. Lantier’s mannes,of writing and delineation, to the rapidity 
angh perspicuity of bigstylg, his mild philosophy, and indulgeygi morality. He 
always appears as t ell-informed and at the same tim iable writer, 
who imparts his Krowledge to his readers without pedantry as in amamuse 
ing conversation. . ., a : sid oy 
. From what has beensaid of the variety of subjects treated of by the author, 
it is Obvious that jt would be difficult to give an analysis of his. work; the 
outline of the story. is not long, and is as folloygs » Madame Bonnard,.a widow, 
who goes by the name of Vantsieden, a woman of @n abandoned, character 
and consummate hypocrisy, gontrives byjher arts to enslave the mind of M, 
Bertaud a widower in the decline of life, of a weak mind and open One. 

judice. She renders hergelf'mistress of all his,ingfindtions, 80 that heeve 

+ forgets his duty-as a good parént towards an Only dalghter. Madaipe 
Vantsieden forms the design of géfting into het hands M. Bertaud’s fortune, 
by marrying him herself, and by giving his daughter Blanche in marriage to 
her brother, a needy adygnturer of a charactem, equally base q 3 
as his sisters fad | 7 i eee ve 
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} Blanche, as-may easily be imagined, is in love with a young man for whom 
her father had intended her before the arrival. and: schemes of Madame 
Vantsieden. Urgedion the one hand by;the persecutions of her ridiculous 
suitor, the deeided tone-of Mad. Vantsieden,:and the measures proposed for 
forcing her an. union she detesla, mdwiaed’ on thé gihety by ne amt who 


1 bse Pic y i we F 
i ] j se 1Q 


slopes wi rit THOR, sqnelegtfectit amt 2 
Mot probity and hdnog, Be from ghusgiithis 7 her a ‘ 
ence:of his mistress, s eass..n0 y sully her Gane 20g" poco 
with their@unt Or their. ds, precede, withthe seéilal of ira vent ire 

the ions of such partspf Swit d, as the} ded pa 
and. the Various Anecdotes @f the efsons'with Pom theyhag SHO ; 
Delmont, Blanche’s: lover, camot for a 1dtig: ti e Shiai: ce 
unions ~ waren Bt we with+bging able to effe 
father and to’obtain hisyapprebation ;' but Her Slo : 
scope ip her melgroussnthnekieh pie ister hef fathet 
d Pelgipeitched, carries’ his barharity so far asto'ser 

ietion of his cofigent. Brom thaggjaie the 

no repes¢. “She falls sickj@ind nothi é 
father; .weither the effarts of friendships, thet z 
nature. Aftet repeated applications with ho Bs 
length ‘a to marry*her lover but scarcely de 
gine thatshe is capable. of comipensating his. wite fo 
of being disihhenged by her stern parént, when.he hig ‘whelm roi 
by a banieo  estenetaly howeve: reprige tiotls of a fetnale do. 
mestic, who hé ient address to Pain the go of Blanche’ step. 
mother, by degrees.ofitns Bestaud’s eyes to the under-hami cohduet of 
artful wife. “During a dangerops illness he*consenf8 to withdraw his male- * 
ictign, 10. <8 hisidanghter, and to: make anbtheg will annylliag that which 
his guilty spouse ahaa aint front him. AM this inigonduct with 
such secrecy that Madame Bertaud ishotacquyainted with the circums : 
Bertaud der snd the anfamous usurper of his property and higgoniidenes is 
exceadingly-susprised i at once her artifcgs disappoint ‘and;her hopes 


toyed.  , ' or he 
‘Such is a brief skefch¥of the..story which M. Lanier has lengthened by * 
means of defaits frequéntly very*interesting. ¥ It my be objected thatthe 
choice of the subdject is not,the miost happy ;,perhaps, it is infuging iis 
cause of moraliiy to exhibit the picture of a fathe d, so barbarous 
uonglural, becalise such examples are fare, “and use young people are. 
(oo apf,to inveigh against paternal authority, and to cond@mn the prudent, 
@easures of a faiher as bacteily and injustice when they ruu counter to 
the passions of that inconsiderate period of life. Perhaps the character of 
the aunt may be reproached witha tao.easy indulgence, and the action with 
some itaprobabilities ; but thés@itrifling defects are compensated by a bold 
colouring in the delinedtion of the characters, the interesting contrast of 
oppressed virtue and triumphant pocrisy, ama by the rapidity of thé nar- 


tation, & 

descripfiy iz rendered so interesting as it might have been,. 

ais becacrcale well knoy Pabitels and is only an abridge- * 

ment of the accounts of Coxe, Miss Williams, 8c. and likewise because it, 

lerrupts the thread of the, story, which disappoints curiosity, and diverts’ 

an oftibitention. It how&ver posseses the mefid, of being very senvinte 
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and iatetspersed. with philosophical reflections unmixed with, ee 
which are the more striking as they are concise and unexpected, 

The pumerous anecdotes contaiued in the work are npgell worthy of 
repeated, but at tonne M. Lantins aleve vous erloles si. witha gut 


, the rench.Revalati 
is Laie Band ialinn oY Seen 


ie ld die \ 


ceseaseecnent be the Tiwary. of of, William J ‘a 
he, Bo! Semsitnctighd, whigh frequently very: 
’ Lanta cp ard cl apr 


t matter 
nk, at the same time Se] 
suppressing sych parta 


goth, bis. woe oy quiré morg consistency apd thatits 

ve many critics, cide 
sting ei little ie wali by. itefund efe ek 
ished Yerinddhe 


ders; ens 
fOsting fro w wit thetonfesion, thatthe aut 
pal fd : wei | wl he most at fs 
purest heart, ie style, and.w 
Basti. the of his fitapeati,” on 


= = 2 
wv GERMAN BOOKS. ~ > # a . 
Beishage 3 los pincer canigiss der Spamischen Besitzungen s tf 
‘contgibuting ie tr ledge of” the Sagi pe posdiigsions.in Am a4 
“aetompanied with observationsy*by Ch. 4. Fischer, 8vo? 26 
y 12 gr. ; f ba ¥ . ee For 
THESE memoirs are extgacted from the: Shih wer Tntitled 
Universal... Theyecontain pny. noticesy and’ macb information ; the 
interesting as we are.sill but imperfectly ‘aequaintec pees th aud 
West Arey as far as elates to is a ihty, popi 


str ae 
bs aa Wolbis dividBagiito seven shation®? The first contaigjs a deéscti 
of the island of @uba, and its capital Havam#lah ;’ in the second is 
sketch of the commerce of Mexico, during the ear 17983 and a eed 
exports and imports of Vera Cruz. In the third ‘and fourth aré cok 

some notices on the province of Buenos Ayres, and on that of f Tw 

The. fifth, and the most interesting to the majority of readers, compe 
seven letters, containing information simostlotaty ag known to’ our’ geogra- 
phers, on Peru; the diets comporitg hat droviice, and its nagural pro: 
ductions. Inthe sixth, we finda description of Montgnria Real, an 

sive country, but which being covered with im orests, has hith 
been not much* frequented, and is consequettili b ‘Wiitle’ known. 
seventh ‘section concludes the irk’ with miscellanties on varios | 
jects. 


Oar readers will notsbe displeased to see ee ee | 
interesting-contents of dis volume, | 
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Afhé island of Culsa is 300 déagues in length, and with a population of 
300,000 souls, is dividedinto two istricts, those of the Havatmah and of Cubas 
The town of Havansith is well bait, the streets are paved, and the hatbous is 
acelient. ‘Itis the residence of the Captain-General, aud the taett for alf 
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“the @omito negro, or *pelldy 

heats, and the immoderate uscigf epirite 

Earopemas Ww ar a 
hither, durifig the Amerig@i® war ‘in 

oaspeiil IF'e pry short tidle, 90, th 


' yeduoed:to three. 


atthe begmning of the 18th 'cefitury, a univetgit - Soended 
Havanfiah ; consisting of six sorships of*thedlogy, ix offas 
ihedicine, ‘and three of phi & But as no s@lary Was 
this university hap hitherto made verlittie-progress ih the sciet 

‘The export’@f the productions of Cuba: is‘not considerabli 

" y of abo, wax, cotton, and”sugar’; - 

ities isgteat ; because the Fsland, notwi 
soil, is déstitute of many articles of prime 


f luxe 

ss ; ag 

wy. . « »s > . ' : 
"Thus? the duties off ‘importation amounted W a to sag bo pias 


tess ee Brn. ” als SP :™ i a 
Bésidés the’ Havisinab, Cuba contains et ns of importance, as 
Guanavarva, Which'lias 12,000 inhabitanté; San Jago di Cuba, with 20,000; 
Puerto del Pringape, with 30,000, Bayamo, with, 12,0003,San, Carlos de 
Matanzas, with 7000, @nd a good Seckade’ Helguingon 6000; Guiza 
nearly as many; P a the most ancient of them all, being founded ia: 
uo Diego Velasquéz, has only 2600: + 4 ie , 
The province of Buenos dlyres is celebrated for the salubfity of its climate, 
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and its fertility. ‘It contains ianumerable fivtks and herds of horses, oxen, 


and of she@p. In 4:79.25 there were exported to Spanighiports, @nly 825,608 ) 
' cow'sitkins, an@iin 1796, 675698. Cattle arejo cheap. that a bull:may be 


ased for a piasire, (5 shillings),.apd a noble horse for two. Meat is dis+ 
ated gratis. The Ri of Beer A yres is competed to contaih $0,000: 
inhabitents. = #” ’ ?, 

The provinée of Tucuman, nearly 380 ves in length, is supposedao: 
comprehend notmore than a maillion of ighabigante: id of this doonty? 
isfertile, and its capital is Cotdova. Salta, another town,iln this province, 
is celebrated for its market for cattle. In the vicinity of the town are fre- 
Gently seen 60,000 mules, and 4000 horses, mostly intended for Peru. 

According to the enumeration made ‘in 1795, the number of the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom of Peru, is ¢stimated at only 1,066,122, ona surface of 
33629 square leagues. , It corilains but 1460 towns and villages of alt 
descriptions. Lima, its remigen 62,910 Anhabitants, who follow no 
other occupation than agriculiure, find breeding cattle. The town is com- 
posed of 3641 housed andyhas no kind of manufacture. In the five years 
from 1785 to 17 89githe exportation of gold and silver, in bullion, from Pera, 
was equal to the sum of 27,861,700 piastiis. 

, The province of Montanna Real is remarkable for the great number of 
its pl scarcely a gee | part of which is known to botanists. It is 
taverseldby tmany large ive ~ The riverjof Ama@ons Which receives all 
‘. ™ © iy ; 
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these tributary streams, rises at the lake of Laaricuthn, situated in the Pe 
vince of Tarma, which formsa portion of Peru. 

Its.breadth, near its: mouth, is; about 80. Spanish leagues. The la 
river, next to that ofthe Amazons, is: the (J i, whose source is pir 


We. wey. a that its : Camm ag pomponed eof sett prtigain tis, 
wT he ' 


; wre ‘ nna ee ‘ a4 Pik bea, on 

gh dithtoen fores . iran ns 
havoc among the Gohabs fe few Boch ut rte of 50. 
them. live in ri porate ; Semeiitribes only are formed into ‘#ocietiess 
others, as the, gh a an agnares, are ee éaid to be. 

Cannibals, any: rellposety phe moon; and -acknowledge 
pa -under » mages Nese rte “etn — as the Ae ofall evil, 

Iquitos, amy ains, watéred@sby the Nanay, wor. ripped + agate 

pn 8 mo “ wood, stone, &e. They. have chiefs,’ ‘other, 
savages; ‘polygamy-is prevalent among:them ;’the fecundity »of the females 
is held’ in little estimation, and to prevent-a super-abuhdant population,. part 


of, them gre drowned. In 1794, the. missionary; P. Narcisso-Girvalo de: 


rea persuadéd . a Brent number 6f these pongo to. Grubqeey, ers 
t Yo . 

The, translation-is.s and, even elegant ; and the anthor 
another,ofthe com ees of Captgin Azara, which will be Lar 
With eagerness by all the lovers of geographical knowledge. i 
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Nekrolog auf'das Jakr 1798 ; Nectology for the year 1798. By r. Schlich- 


tegroll, Ninth year, Vol. 1% &vo. 392°pp."_Irxdy © | 

THIS volume commences with the biography of ted native of 
Germany, but who passed the greatest part of his life in"Holland. This is 
David honkenius, professor of history and. eloqdence}: at Leyden, and 
celebrated for his critical works. “ 

The most’ distinguished persons» whose lives ‘are ivtn ity this vglume 
are: the poet Ch. G. Ramler, known by his adlhirable faitations of Horace; 
J, F..Mayer, who published séme’excellént works on rural egpnomy ; ‘Joe 
Hilarius Eckhel, director of the Cabinet. of Medals at Vienna, of ich he 
has given a description, anda doctrina nummorunt veterum ;*John Reinhold 
Forster, the companion of Captain Cook; and Stéphani, senior, a —_ 
author of'the theatre of Vienna. 

The’ other biographies of persons less known in the walks of literature} 
are those of J. J. Rabe, the translator of.the Mischnah, and part of the 
Gimarah ; Joseph Horman, Ex-Jesuit of Dillingen; the Countess of Thur- 
heim ; Emifia Diprothea Schortmann ; ; G. A#wWill; and J. J. Maurer. } 
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